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SELECTIONS. 
Fro 


m the Practical Christian. 


The Anniversaries. 


week, chiefly for the sake of the Temperance and 
Anti-Slavery causes. 


by some our Boanerges— knowing as do how many 


—_-—______— | good men there are among them, who by reason of 


almost inextricable difficulties fail to take the stand 
their consciences approve in favor of reform. But if 
I were obliged to regard the three clergymen to 


I'he editor and some fifteen others of this Com-| hom] am referring as a specimenof the whole, I 
munity attended the Anniversaries in Boston last should give up in despair. 


The New-England Anti-Sla- | 


They are all strangers to 
me and perhaps if knew them intimately I might 
find them much better men than their appearance on 


very Convention held public meetings in the Marl- | this occasion indicated. I will not judge their hearts. 
boro’ Chapel, with immense audiences, on Tuesday, | will only describe the impressions they made on 
| Wednesday and Friday—morning, afternoon, and |my mind, The first, a Mr. Chamberlain, declaimed 
evening till baif past 10 at night. The gathering of somewhat unreasonably, I thought, in respect-to 
the anti-slavery friends, and the interest of the| matter of argument; but this was nothing strange. 
meetings were unprecedented. Never before were} It was the artificially antic action, the ludicrous ges- 
there such multitudes assembled at any anniversary |ticulation, and the comie enunciation of the man, 


the kind in this country. 


ent, eloquence and zeal, with which this cause is} ot the Skies,’ 


The very elite of ta!-| that seesned to me most out of character in a ‘ legate 


There was nothing indicative of that 


pre-eminently endowea, discoursed powerfully from | simplicity, hamility, candor and se!f-discipline,which 
the platform, and breathed rapture from the choir of | is so commanding in the true minister of Christ. 
the Hutchinsons. ‘No union wita Stavenoipers,’ } Still he was not malignant; he showed nothing of 


political or religious, was the all-absurbing theme. 
Resolutions, declaring it to be incompatible with 


pure anti-slavery principle to vote or hold office | heretic. 
r the present pro-slavery Constitution and gov- | he was aiming—no profound jove of right, no bu- 


unde 


the religious fiend—nothing of that dark inspiration 
which inflicts torture and death: on the supposed 
But I could see no great principle at which 


ernment of the United States, were passed by an manity, for which he was straggling—no divine 
overwhelming majority—over 200 to 22, as nearly unction in his manner. He was professional, and 


as I recollect. On Friday evening, the 


N. E. Con- | yet not professionally dignified. 


If there is half as 


vention presented to the American Anti-Slavery | inuch at stake in the destiny of man for time and 
Society a superb Banner of exquisite workmanship, | eternity as his theology affirms, he ought to plead 
covered with appropriate devices and inseriptions.| his cause in a different style from that which he 


A vast concourse of people filled the house. 
n 
4 





st thes, 


the A. A.S. Soci 


sentiment and force of expression it was of transcen- | slave, 
This exhibition, with these speech- | mankind are exemplary Christians. He was brought 
musie of the} into close contact with Frederick Douglass in the 
itchinsons, electrified the multitude with ideas and | debate, who gave him such blows of truth, and such 


dent excellence, 
followed up by the poetry and 


H 


Charlies | exhibited on this occasion, 
Burleigh, as the representative of the Convention, | Goodenow, or Goodenough. 


The second was a Mr. 
He oppeared at once 


1d the Banner with one of his most eloquent | self-conceited, self-righteous, impudent, intolerant, 
Wim. Lloyd Garrison, as President of | and persecuting. 
ety, received it with a response no| nearly all the churches and clergy of this land are 
juent in diction, while in grandeur of moral | honestly and earnestly devoted to the cause of the 


He nnblushingly asserted that 


He might as well have said that nearly all 


emotions, which found utterance in shouts, cheers, | blasts of eloquence, as nothing would have induced 


} 7 r > ! . o 
clapping of hands, and other popular demonstrations. | me, standing in his place, to encounter. 


Douglass 


It were well had the meeting dissolved at this point; referred him to the Union of the ministers and 
of its proceedings—as it was presently afterwards | churches of the North with those of the South who 


thrown into confusion by the rowdies present; who, | held slaves. 


At first, he denied the fact of sucha 


partly through their gislike of S. 8, Foster, and their | union, but being obliged to acknowledge that he and 


impatience for more music, pretty much silenced 





the 8] 


duced adjournment sine die. 


his brethren received the aid of slaveholders in cir- 


ers, suspended proceedings, and finally in- culating the Bible, carrying on the missionary cause, 
lam quite at a loss/&c., he undlushingly said, ‘We would receive aid 


what to think or say of the whole clapping, stamping, | from the Devil in hell, if he chose to send it to us 


hurraing system. Is it of heaven or of men? 
above or beneath ? 


yood, or is it befitting only the sensual rabble ? 


From | for the promotion of a good cause!’ ‘ Nay,’ said 
Is it becoming the wise and} Douglass, ‘but you go to the Devil, and solicit his 
if 1 | aid, 


Besides, you elect him into the Executive 


cid not see so many worthy men and women in| Committees of your great societies, and give him 


such good causes encouraging it, my instincts, pre-| the place of honor in your solemn assemblies. 


You 


judices and principles would prompt me to denounce | recognize slaveholders as good Christian brethren, 


it outright at once. 
lest better persons than myself, seeing further into 
he nature and tendency of things, 

be in the right and | in the wrong. 
of me I can see no sense in it. 


ye a vulgar and pernici 


7S 


sus practice. If it be a die- 


But now I hesitate to condemn, | and adimitthem into your pulpits. Is this your anti- 


slavery ? Mr. G. denied the charge, but he had to 


should perchance | admit that these things had been done by some of 
Yet for the life | the most eminent clergymen in the great evangeli- 
It appears to me to | cal sects, and that the rest still fellowshipped those 


eminent clergyment. He had also to admit that 


tate of enlightened reason, or consistent with the/ ecclesiastical bodies, composed chiefly of what he 


christian religion, f would thank any one to convinec 


called good anti-slavery people, sent delegates to 


ine of it, and then I will try to make my part of the | ecclesiastical bodies which were in full fellowship 


necessary noise on all after occasions. 
An unpleasant incident occurred in the Conven- 


| with 


slaveholders, and received delegates from 


those bodies. His plea was, that they fellowship- 


tion on Wednesday, which excited a good deal of| ped them in some things, not in all—certainly not 


feeling and talk pro and con among both friends 


I allude ta the removal of Abigail 
house. This singular and unforte- 


and foes. 
from the 


som 


their slaveholding. But he was pushed to admit 


Fol-| that these slaveholding ministers when sent as dei- 
legates, were takento the communion table, con- 


nate woman, who is generally believed to be partially ducted into the pulpit, and otherwise treated as 


insane, has rendered herself notorious 


the reform ral years 





riefly and sometimes 


nes with good 


‘most interminably, some-/ are some errors which they cannot fellowship. 
sense and sometimes with nov-| slavery so non-essential and harmless, that itcan be 


in most of | Christian ministers of unexceptionable character. 


I wanted some one should ask him if he and his 


sense, sometimes unobjectionably, but oftener to the | got over, while the heresies of Unitarians and Uni- 
unendurable annoyance of the friends at whose | versalists are an insuparable barrier? ‘Then slavery 


. \ ° . th thee ale i 
expense of time and money those meetings have |is nota capital sin with these people? 


been sustained. Having borne with her ull en- 


! [t comes to 


this. Yet they are nearly all of sound anti-slavery 


lurance was thought to be no longer a duty, Messrs. | character—devoted friends of the slave! Why set 
Phillips and White assumed the responsibility of| up such pretensions ? Why deceive and be deceived 





emoving her by kind 


lits and hisses of the congregation. 
ht!’ ‘good!’ ‘well done!’ Others, 


MS 
‘shame!’ *lether alone!’ 





‘Oh!’ 


uninjurious force from the) thus? > 
itform. They bore her off amid the mingled plau-j self, he poured forth his vollies of denunciation 
Some cried,/ without mercy upon the Convention. 


Vhen Mr. Goodenow got the floor to him- 


He looked 


fire and faggots, while he pronounced us all infidels, 


Then came the speech- | and hypocrites of the most reprobate stamp, full of 


es of Clapp, Rogers, Foster, Phillips and White, de-| all hatred to the truth of God, his church and min- 


nouncing, 


lefending the proceeding 


revretting, 


justifying, 


to hear 


explaining and | isters—bent solely on the overthrow of all true 
Some were asthonished | religion—without one particle of love for the slave 
r Foster approve of the transaction—sup-|in our hearts, and only whining about his suffer- 


posing that he, of course, who had been so often| ings, and pretending to humanity as a cloak under 
g 


ejected from public assemblies, would take the other 
side. But he vindcated h 
‘of inconsistency very satisfactorily. 


whichto propagate more successfully our damna- 


imself against the charge! ble errors. Finaliy, he told us he know we should 
Said he, ‘I! say all manner of evil of him for his fidelity, but 


consider this wowan an unfortunate lunatic, whose| he could bear it as the disciple of Jesus, in whose 


| mental derangement produces continual disturbance | name ke warned us to repent 


and confusion in a meeting assembled from 
quarters of the land at great expense to promote th 


deliverance of two and a half million slaves from! ciple of Jesus 
It is not proper that an insane | desecration of that holy and blessed name! 


their cruel bondage. 





immediately and 


make our peace with God. He then closed and 


hastened with all speed out of the heuse. ‘ Dis- 
*! Alas, how unlike Jesus! Whata 
If he 


person should be permitted to delay and frustrate the | had jived in the days of Jesus, is it not probable he 


proceedings of such a mee 


ting. 


o snadh oom yy 2 
y mother, sister, or da 


If this woman were | would have been among the first to denounce the 
iter, [should deem it my | Son of God as an impostor, a sabbath breaker, a 


imperative duty to take her out of this assembly,! blasphemer, one that bad a devil and cast out devils 


and keep her from further disturbing it. 


It is right | by Beelzebub ? Would he not lave cried out ‘away 


and proper to remove her, It is but justice and kind-| with him! crucify him, crucify him!’ 


) ness to all concern da’ 


A voice from the gallery— | 


Stephen S. Foster, his moral magazine almost 


‘* What of they should deal with you in the same man- | bursting with red hot thunder-bolts of truth and re- 


ner?’ 


‘Iwould never complain. 


If, when from a} buke, now took the floor. 


hand he held a 


In one 


sense of duty, | speak in an assembly of people} hateful iron collar with three or four prongs on it, 


avainst t! 
treal me as a Jur 

the house without 
the tr 


do not treat me thus 





receive eatment of insane people. 


man and a lunatic, 
wilful fel 
secute me, an 
public prisons. 
denounce as 


n. 


Of this I complain ; 
base and abominable. 


yet treat me as a sane criminal, aj with his life. 
They drag me out, injuriously pros-/ the manacles, he cried out, ‘ Behold here a specimen 
l inearcerate me inthe cells of their! of the religion of this land, the handy work of the 
this conduct }} American church and clergy,’ &c. It would be use- 

But Abigail | less for me to attempt any description of the torna- 


|, they deem me a lunatic, Jet them: which had been worn by a female slave, and in the 
" Let them remove me out of! other a pair of manacles which had also been worn 
njury, and place me where I may | by the victims of oppression. He had on a Coat 
But they | with one skirt, the other having been rent off by a 
I'hey denounce me as a mad| mob sometime since, from which he barely escaped 


Waving the iron coliar and shaking 
? 


Folsom has received in this place nothing but kind-| do which poured forth from his mouth, or of the up- 


ness and humane treatment. 


We have believed her | roar and confusion excited among those who had ap- 


an unfortunate lunatic, and treated her accordingly. | plauded the preceding speaker. His molten indigna- 

Although I do not endorse Foster’s doctrine of free | tion was thrown out like the lava of a volcano against 
oe . . - . 

speech in the extreme to which he carries it, yet I/ iniquity and oppression, and of course his epithets 

think he fairly made out his case in this argument. | and denunciations went forth hissing and sweeping 


For my own part, I doubt if I should either have as-| in fall 


il] offset to those which had been discharged 


sisted in earring the woman out of the house, or ad-| from the opposing battery. But he was too full— 


vised to the act. 
approve of it. 


Yet I cannot condemn it; I must} too bighly charged—had too much crowding in 
I recognize the right and the duty of | bis mind for utterance, and his feelings were too in- 


removing insane persons from public asseinblies, | teuse to deliver himself with the freedom end suc- 


whenever their whims render it Impossible for the | cess which he desired. 


Among the unanswerable 


assembly to proceed with their proper buisness. I | good things which he said, were other things which 


cannot doubt, after the exhibitions | have seen for)! believe ought not to have been said, 


He pronoun- 


several years, that Abigail Folsom is a deranged|ced the American clergy en masse ‘a pack of the 
person—though like other deranged persons, she | greatest villians and scoundrels on earth, and the 


rec 


sname s 


lentiy emits spe 


me who t! 








Several of our friends in the meeting sit 


ks of sense and wit—which | churches of Boston, naming Dr. Sharp’s in particu- 
themselves in their senses. | lar, tobe worse than any brothel in our great cities,’ 
cerely and! &c. &c. 


This was said at the top of his voice, in 


earnestly protested against her forcible removal out | the most harsh and vehement tones of excited éx- 


Loe nh 


yuse, contending that it were better to endure } pressiun. 


It was saying of the pro-slavery people 


her disorderly speaking than to set up a precedent! pretty much ia substance what Mr. Goodenow had 


which might in the end sanction downright tyranny. just Seen saying of the anti-slavery people. 


It was 


But the majority of those who made so much ado/ said in a good cause, on the right side of the main 


about the matter were hypocritical rowdies, who} question. 
wanted to see the sport go to on, and would have} to have been said. 
in any mischief it might occasion to the| partly true and partly false, it ought to have been 


| rejoiced 
; meeting. 
filled with horror at such 
jand exclaimed, ((7>*The 
trampled on freedom of speech and draged out a 


Some of the penny editors too 


were | qualified. 
a monstrous proceeding, | dicious and mischievous, 
Non-Resistants have | are not mended by a vociferous outcry of knave and 


But whether true or false, it ought not 


I If false, it was slanderous. If 


If wholly true, it was uncalled for, inju- 
Even knaves and villains 


villain againstthem, Norare their neighbors neces- 


> ; aril ° we " " 
harmless woman for speaking in their anti-slavery | sarily made better by such outcries. ‘I'he danger is 


meeting. O consistency!’ A penny apiece for all 
such crocodile tears! ‘ 'i‘bey have their reward.’ 
Another incident of this meeting to be noted was 
ithe appearance on the platform of three hostile 
clergymen, who at different times addressed the 
jaudience with great vehemence. They were all of 
the straightest sect in religion, as nearly as I could 
judge. And they were clergymen, professionally so— 
| not simple, unpretending ministers of Christ. My 
| sympathies are often awakened for ministers when 
}L hear them hotly amd indiscriminately denounced 





that all parties will be made worse. I cannot ap- 
prove of such modes of speech. And the longer I 
examine the question, the more am I confirmed in 
my disapproval. J deplore that good men in a good 
cause, through a mistaken judgment of duty, should 
make use of any such means. It is due to Br. Fos- 
ter to say, that he distinctly proclaimed himself the 
agent of no society, the represeatative of no class 
of men, and wished no other person to be answer- 
able for what he might say. Notwithstanding all 
this, hie brethren, who love and respect him, and who 


JUNE 21,1844. 


approve of much hesnys and does, will be held re- 
sponsitve by the public for the whole. ‘They will 
be held to approve it, if they do not expressly dis- 
approve it. Aside however from all human opinions 
and judgments, exceptionable means used for a good 
end ought to be disapproved for conscience sake. 
Time will test ali things, and that which a man be- 
lieves will ultimately be proved evil he ought to tes- 
tify against. Neither the common sense of mankind, 
nor, ag I believe, the unerring Judge of all the earth 
will ever pronounce the American clergy ‘a pack of 
the greatest villains and scoundrels on earth,’ or the 
churebes of Boston, worse than any brothel. All 
Br. Foster’s acute arguments of inference and con- 
struction to the contrary notwithstanding. Some 
individuals of the American ciergy and church are 
probasts \ abominable in the sight of God as ini- 
quity sed hypocrisy can render man. indi- 
viduals among them are below the ordinary standard 
of the world’s morality, blind, stupid, false and faith- 
less to the highest obligations of duty.. The mass 
of them are far below the standard of true christian 
piety and morality, worldly minded, formal, self- 
righteous—having a form of godliness while denying 
|the power. But among them there is a precious 
| remnant,an elect of Ged ; the salt of the earth and the 
‘light of the world. Let not one of these little ones be 
cast gut with the vile, or made to bear the blight of 
lunjust reproach, Let the worst be made no worse 
'than they are, the ordinary and indifferent rated no 
|lowerin the scale than troth and justice mingled 
| with merey require, and the elect remnant be treated 
| with a tenderness and consideration fitted to bring 
them forth as wheat from the chaffand gold from the 
| dross of the furnace. 

The great argument by which Br. Foster makes 
{out his extreme conclusions is a kind of argument 
| which, carried to its legitimate extent, will prove 
jthat the best man in the world, who continues in 
jthe least known wrong, is the greatest villain and 
| scoundrel—the worst man,in the world. With his 
| light, standing where he does, that man who is near- 
jest right without being entirely sinless is the worst 
jof the human race. He sins knowingly on one 
|point, and thereby fellowships all sin. Therefore 
jhe is the worst of sinners. God be our judge, and 
|have merey onus! The truth, the whole truth, and 
jnothing but the truth, seasonably spoken, rightly 

divided and justly applied, in tones of sober earnest- 
ness, in the spirit of meekness, and with the tears of 
of a divine compassion for the worst of the human 
jrace. ‘Reprove, rebuke, entreat, with all long-suf- 
|fering and doctrine.’ Denounce with dignified se- 
;verity where denunciation is fully warranted, but 
| let not denunciation degenerate into railing, or any 
|thing which wears the appearance of brawling or 
| blackguardism. Shuf all appearance of these evils, 
| whether offensive or defensive. ‘Let your speech,’ 
| as saith the apostle, * be always with grace, season- 
ed with salt’ ‘Sound speech that cannot be con- 
| demned ; that he that is of the contrary part may be 
jashamed, having no evil thing to say of you.’ ‘Be 
‘gentle toward all men, apt to teach, patient, in 
|meekness instructing those that oppose themselvs; 
|if God peradventure will give them repentance 
jto the acknowledging of the truth; and that they 
| may recover themselves out of the snare of the devil, 
| who are taken captive by him at his will.’ Can we! 
pursue a wiser, better course that this? ‘I trow 
| not.’ 
| In this connection, I want to say a word of printed 
icirieatures, holding up individuals to public scorn 
land contempt. ‘I nef ndve DEE Used somewhat fu the 
| ‘Temperance and Anti-Slavery causes. When made 
jto bear on institutions, customs, and fashonable evila, 
|they may pephaps be useful. But when designating 
particular persons, and aimiug to render them odi- 
{ous or ridiculous, I feel an instinctive. abhorrence 
jof them. ‘They are weapons which can be wielded 
| with even greater effect against the wise and good, 
|against virtue itself, than against the vain and vi- 
cious. Whatare they but blackguardism in the 
form of a picture? Something like a carcature 
|of Henry Clay, represented as a slave-whipper lash- 
ling a negro, has been got up, probably by the pro- 
|slavery opponents of Clay. It was for sale at the 
(Convention, and my worthy Br. Garrison, if I right- 
ly recollect, held up a copy of it to the audience, and 
|recommended the purchase of it. Will any good 
lcome of this ? Or am I deceived by a false 
isqueamishness? If lam, I wish Br. G. would give 
/me incidentally a few reasons on the other side. 
Is Henry Clay particularly cruel to his slaves, in 
the way of whipping them? or is he put forward to 
personify the system? If the latter, (as seems most 
probable,) wherein is he more guilty than any other 
| citizen of the United States who deliberately swears 
| to support the pro-slavery Federal Constitution? Does 
| not that Constitution sanction and protect slavery ? 
| And is it worse to hold slaves than it is to sanction 
and guardntee its existence? But it will be said, 








That he is honest in the sacred cause— 
To such I render more than mere respect, : 
W hose actions say that toey respect themselves. 
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Orville Dewey and the Colored Race. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

In the London ‘Inquirer’ of May 11th, 1844, is a 
letter addressed to ‘The Rev. E. 8. Gaxnert, Editor 
of the Christian Examiner.’ Its occasion was a sen- 
tence in a communication to a periodical, on * Ameri- 
can Morals and Manners,’ by Onvitte Dewey, which 
sentence contains assertions and opinions with regard 


to she people here, which the letter shows to 








plication the results of ignorance, and calculated to do 
great wrong. IT have great question if grave defences 
of the ‘morals and manners’ of nations are supported 
either by good taste, or by beneficial results. But let 
this pass, in regard to most of our alleged national or 
social delinquencies, there is one immorality amongst 
us, to call itby no harsher name, which must not pass, 
and can never again pass by, or beyond the notice of 
philosopher, moralist, philanthropist, or Christian. I 
mean stavery. The paper in the Examiner was 
forced to look at this subject. I rejoice that it was. 
| 1t has produced this letter from England, which over- 
turns every point of defence or of reason, or apology 
for Stavery, which the Examiner communication 
contains, and in a manner, which puis the questivns 
involved, at rest forever. 

This letter in the Inquirer is by Dr. Carpenter, of 
Bristol, England. Dr, Carpenter stands confessedly, 
and by right, amongst the most distinguished physiol- 
ogists of Europe. His opinions on every subject 
which comes within the scope of his inquiries are of 
the greatest value, and are welcomed ever by the 
scientific world. No man was Letter fitted to meet 
the assertions or the opinions of the Examiner, con- 
cerning Stavery, than Dr. Carpenter, and he has done 
itin the spirit of a true philosophy. Who does not 
thank Dr. Carpenter for this great defence of down- 
trodden, cruelly entreated men? It has its whole au- 
thority in facts, facts which nobody, who has any right 
to think about, or to credit, such questions, can ques- 
tion. Dr. C’s Letter, which follows, is heartily com- 
mended to the deep consideration of this whole peo- 
ple. a 





To the Rev. E. S. Gannett, 
Editor of the Christian Examiner : 
Bristot, April 3, 1844. 


My Dear Sir—In common with very many oth- 
ers on this side of the Atlantic, I] have read with 
much interest the eloquent article in defence of 
*‘ American Morals and Manners, in a late number 
of the Christian Examiner; and I hope that it will 
contribute to diffuse in this country juster views on 
the great question it discusses, It is because [ am 
most anxious that the authority of its distinguished 
writer, and of your most valuable jourcal, should 
uut be lout ty whut T deem @ serious and most per- 
nicious error, that I venture tu address you in refer- 
ence to one senience on the portion of the article which 
relates to the much-vexed question of slavery. That 
this is a most difficult question, I fully admit. That 
we, on this side of the water, are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the difficulties which environ it, | am 
very well aware. And on this account I forbear 
any comments upon the mode in which the general 
subject is handled, and confine myself to a single 
point, on which I feel entitled to speak with some- 
thing like confidence, in the hope of doing some- 
what to clear away one, at least, of the difficulties 
which (as it appears to me) have been unnecessarily 
raised up around it. 

The point to which I allude is comprised in the 
following sentence; in which the colored popula- 
tion is said to be ‘ scattered among us, and yet sep- 
arated from us by impassable physical if not menial 
barriers: refused intermarriage, refused intercourse 
as equals, be it ever so unjustly :’ to which the wri- 
ter adds, ‘how are they ever to rise?’ Now I 
shall endeavor to demonstrate that this statement is 
neither scientifically nor historically trae; and I 
shall also endeavor to answer the question, ‘ How 
are they ever to rise?’ by reference to certain well 
known facts of recent occurrence in the British 
West India Islands. In regard to my competence 
to speak on this subject, | may simply say, that I 





| Henry Clay is the nominee of a great political party 
|for the presidency. ‘True, but who else could have 
| been nominated by that party less pledged to the | 
|sysiem of slavery than he? I cannot think that any | 
, such caricatures, of the leaders in politics or reli- 
| gion, however true in some parts of their design, 
|will ever make this world better. They generate | 
scorn and hatred for persons, rather than conscien- | 
tious abhorrence of evil itself. Let us not do evil that 
| good may come. 
| i have turned aside from Mr. Pearl, the last of 
the three hostile clergymen alluded to as having ap- 
peared on our platform. He appeared to better ad- 
vantage than Mr.Goodenow. ‘here was more ean- 
dor about him, and less religious bitterness. But 
his combativeness and destructiveness, as well as 
self-esteem, must be large, to have exhibited him- 
selfas he did. His zeal for bis theology, for his or- 
der, and for the church in general, together with his 
‘holy indignation against infidels and disorganizers, | 
|mantied in the disguise of anti-slavery, made the} 
| rostrum creak under his emphatic jounces, and the 
| drums of al] our ears ache with his stentorian de- 
|clamation. Strange that men should put on such 
| airs, flame up with such fervent wrath, and split the 
jears of the groundlings with such tragi-comical 
|vociferation. If they have a good cause, they in- 
jure it, if a bad one, they hasten its explosion. Al- 
| beit 1 am glad these clerica! gentlemen appeared on 
\the stage. It proves that they feel the pressure of 
| public opinion, that they are alarmed atthe growing 
| power of radical anti-slavery, and that they dare 
| not longer trust their hitherto famous argument of 
| silent contempt. They are no longer afraid of the 
| women speakers, as Foster told them, but can screw 
| up their consciences to stand on the same platform 
; with them and address public assemblies. I wish 
|them nothing buta new heart anda right spirit, 
\that they may bear atrue testimony. Let them do 
|their duty as becometh true ministers of Christ, and 
| I will warrant them a safe deliverance from all the 
infidels and disorganizers in tue land. If not, they) 
| will ruin themselves, in spite of their best friends. 
And for their special improvement, let them take a 
| lesson from William Cowper: 








* Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 
| Were he on earth, would hear, approve and own, 
| Paul should himseif direct me. 1 would trace 
| His master strokes and draw from his design. 
I wouid express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner, decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look 
And tender in address, aa well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 
Behold the picture !—Is it like? Like whom ?’ 
* He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. *Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul. 
= * * * Sodid not Paul.’ 
‘I venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
W hose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life, 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 








believe my name to be well known in your country 
as a physiologist, and that I have therefore some 
right to offer an opinion on the scientific part of the 
question ; and that I feel qualified, by a residence in 
the West Indies previously to the Emancipation 
Act, and by frequent opportunities I have since en- 
joyed, of knowing the subsequent progress of soci- 
ety in those colonies, to speak with some confi- 
dence as to the practical portion of the subject. I 
may further say, that] am not ignorant of what is 
urged in the United States on these matters; hav- 
ing discoursed with many enlightened Americans 
on the questions | am now to discuss, and having 
become fully acquainted with their feelings, and 
with what | must call their prejudices. Among 
these I may mertion, as one of the first, the univer- 
sally-respected Tuckerman; and, as one of the 
last, the author of the article now under considera- 
tion. The former candidly admitted, on leaving Eng- 
land, that his feelings on the subject of the colored 
races had been very much changed by his residence 
here; and | bad hoped that the views of the latter 
might have been in some degree modified by the 
statements which were made to him by myself and 
others. 

The colored race cannot be separated from the 
white, by ‘impassable barriers,’ if their origin is the 
same, and if one is capable of exhibiting the char- 
acters of the other. You must be well aware that 
the question of the unity of the specise of the dif- 
ferent races of man has been most ably treated by 
my learned fellow-townsman, Dr. Prichard, who is 
now engaged on the continuation of a new edition 
of his celebrated work on the ‘ Physical History 
of Mankind, after having digressed for a time, to 
producea smaller work, entitled the * Natural History 
of Mankind, which contains a general summary of 
his arguments and results. These I have frequent- 
ly and attentively considered ; and I cannot enter- 
tain a shade of doubt as to the correctness of the po- 
sition he takes, which is simpiy this—that there are 
no definite and constant anatomical or physiological 
differences between the different races of man which 
can justify the belief that they are to be regarded as 
distinct species ; that we are therefore to refer them 
all to one common stock ; and to look to various ex- 
ternal circumstances (such as those which have pro- 
douced the various breeds of our domesticated races) 
as the cause of the diversities, As a phys- 
iologist and a naturalist, I do not hesitate to say, 
that the unprejudiced application of the prin- 
ciples which are fully recognized in the other 
branches of Natural History, to this question, can 
lead to no other conclusion. It is well known, that 
amongethe various tribes of animals, there are some 
whose constitutions have not the power of adapting 
themselves to external circumstances, and whose 
distribution on the surface of the earth is consequent- 
ly limited, their ee characters being extreme- 
ly constant; whilst there are others, (in which cate- 
gory rank all our domesticated races, and many 
more that might be domesticated,) which possess 
this power of adaptation in a remarkable degree, and 
are consequently diffused widely over the globe, 
their zoological rere at pot nays ida ibit- 
ing great variations, Now, is last c Man 
unquestionably stands first, the Dog probably next, 
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and then our Horse, Sheep and Cattle. Wil 
any one affirm that there is more difference be~ 
tween a Negro and a Caucasian, than between a 
Greyhound and a Mastiff? or that the education 
which, continued through a succession of generas 
tions, developes certain faculties and habits in the 
Dog, shall be less effectual in Man? It is perfect- 
ly true that, on looking at a Guinea Coast and 
an intelligent Englishman or American, side 

side, the distinctions do a definite enough ; but 
let any one candidly read Dr. Prichard’s account of 
the natives inhabiting Africa, and see how closely 
those of undoubted Caucasian descent approximate 
to the highest of the Negro stock, (being often in- 
deed surpassed by them,) and I am much mistaken 
if he will then affirm that such impassable barriers 
exist. The fact appears to me to be, that whilst 


he Caucasian races, as a have vastly im- 
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see the least valid reason for supposing that~time 
and favorable external circumstances would fail to 
do that for them which it has done for other races. 
Similar instances of degradation, though not to the 
same extent, are quoted by Dr, Prichard, as baving 
presented themselves among the Caucasian races, 
and are obvivusty attributable to the influence of 
external conditions,. operating from generation to 
generation. I recoilect being asked by Dr. Tuck- 
erman, whether I thought that twelve black child- 
ren, taken from their parents at a year old, and 
brought up with twelve white children of the same 
age, would show an a penn of mental power with 
the latter; to which I answered, ‘ Certainly not; 
but if the descendants of those black children were 
treated in the same manner for several generations, 
I have no doubt that, this. equality would result’ A 
difference at least equal would be found, I am con- 
fident, between twelve children of uneducated Eu- 
ropean parents and twelve children of families whose 
minds had been progressively improved by centuries 
of instruction. For I do not think that there isa 
physiological fact better established than the trans- 
missibility from parent to. offspring, of acquired pe- 
culiarilies, whether physical or mental, within cer- 
tain limitaticns. I may appear to dogmatize on thig 
subject; bat the evidence in support of my state. 
ments would be too long to adduce in this letter, 
and it is accessible to those who wish to go into the 
question in the works I have mentioned. I may also 
refer to two most valuable papers by the late Mr, 
Kright, (the President of the Horticultural eee tn 
containing the result of his observations on the 
transmission of acquired peculiarities in animals and 
vegetables, prolonged through nearly three quarters 
of a century; these are cortained in the Philosoph- 
ical Transactions for 1813 and 1837. 

But what are these ‘ impassable physical barriers ?’ 
I have heard of but two. strongly insisted on; and 
these I shall try to remove. There can be no indel- 
icacy, it seems to me, in speaking plainly on sub- 
jects which concern the welfare of millions of our 
fellow-creatures, and | shall therefore enter upon 
them without reserve. The first is, the odour ex- 
haled from the skin of the negro, which renders his 
contiguity unpleasant. This is given as a reason 
for excluding him (even if otherwise well qualified) 
from society ; for assigning to him a separate place 
in the house of prayer, and for keeping him ina 
position of continued degradation. Now it is ver 
well known, that the secretion from the skin of 
dark races, (for it is not confined to the Negro, the 
fMindvv, vf Caucasian stock, being similar in this re- 
spect,) is more abundant than that of the white; but 
that it is necessarily niore odoriferous is not the fact, 
nothing but habits of cleanliness being requited to 
prevent its being so. From my experience in the 
West Indies, I can safely say, that | would as soon 
sitin a room full of negroes as in the midst of an 
equal assembly of the ‘great: unwashed’ of our own 
country, and it is obvious that the evil, if it has a 
real existence, must be greater in a tropical than in 
a temperate climate. I shall presently show what 
experience, on a more extended scale, has proved on 
this subject. Moreover, is the offence confined to 
the .black race? do the Mulattoes share it? do the 
Quadroons, &c, ? is it propagated with the minutest 
shade of black to all the intermediate races which 
at present lie under this ban.in. the United States ? 
I can scarcely imagine thisto be the case; at any 
rate, have known individuals of these classes in 
our own country who do not share in the penalty, 
and who no more deserve to do so on this ground 
than the average of those of pure European de- 
scent. 
The other supposed ‘barrier’ to which I allude, 
is the instinctive repugnance which is said to be 
felt in America to the union of two individuals, of 
different races, in marriage. I am. quite at a loss to, 
account for the feelings with which this subject is 
regarded in the United States, except by consider- 
ing them as prejudices induced by the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the colored races are there 
placed. Even Dr. Tuckerman expressed a horror 
at the idea of the marriage of a white woman witha 
black man, as if it were an altogether unnatural 
union. And yet such marriages are not uncommon 
in this country, it being notorious that the black 
stewards and servants who come over in our West 
India ships very commonly marry white women 
(often very handsome ones) in our sea-port towns, so 
that by far the larger proportion of the Malatto 
children which such towns contain are the produce 
of these unions, But the best answer to this objec- 
tion is furnished by the facts of continual occur- 
rence in your own country, for it is notorious that 
though marriages are prevented by law or by the 
force of public opinion, illicit connexions are com- 
mon enough between white men. and women of all 
shades of color, And yet even fair-complexicned, 
well-educated, and virtuous young woman, would de 
thought unworthy of matrimony with a white 
if it could be proved that she had a sixteenth part 
negro blood in her veins, Can it be wondered at, 
then, that these females should remain in the de- 
graded position in which they are at present placed, 
so long as they have no hope of improving their con- 
dition, by the most rigid propriety of conduct, and 
by the highest cultivation of their minds? 1 think 
that the facts to which I allude are a sufficient 
proof that the barrier is not i ble ; and that 
however distasteful may be the idea of a marriage 
between individuals of different races, on account of 
the present relative social position of the two, it is 
no more than would exist in thi® country between 
the daughter of a peer and the son of a ploughman, 
No one who ‘is not prejudiced by the of de- 
scent would look upon this as i or would 
consider its fitness as norms upon a, t else 
than the intellectual, moral and personal qualifica- 
tions, and the relative social positions of the two 
parties. It might easily be, that the son of the 
ploughman might be really degraded by an alliance 
with the daughter of a peer. And I cannot but be- 
lieve, that even in one or two generations, the 
daughter of an American merchant might find the 
despised negro not unworthy of her attachment. [ 
need not dwell upon this point, since it is evident, 
from the facts to which I have alluded, that no bar- 
rier exists which a difference in social position 
would not remove, 
But how to raise the social position of the col- 
ored races, is, I admit, the difficult part of the ques 
tion. It is considerably simplified, however, 
adoption of & general principle, the truth of which I 
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churches; andI may add, that I was accustomed to 
sit in the next pew to one of these, and never per- 
ceived the objectionable odour. The government 
was then preparing the way for further improve- 
ments, by issuing Militia Commissions to respecta- 
ble colored gentlemen,—a measure for which they 
were loudly censured by the white planters, but 
which soon ceased to encounter further opposition. 
Subsequently to the Emancipation Act,a much more 
friendly feeling has sprung up between the two ra- 
ces, especially in those islands which have been 
biessed with judicious governors. This hes been 
especially the case in Jamaica, under the excellent 
management of Sir Charles Metcalfe, who has left 
that island in advance, if anything, of the other co- 
lonies, though it was previously far behind them in 
this respect. He caused it to be understood very 
early in his administration, that he should make no 
distinction of color, and that respectability of posi- 
tion and character would entitle the black and col- 
ored inhabitants of the island to an equal share of 
his notice with the white. It was soon found, that 
a considerable number of the former were qualified, 
by wealth, by education, and by character, to be ad- 
mitted to the Governor’s balls and parties, as well 
as to receive government patronage, and this num- 
ber has greatly increased during the few years that 
have elapsed since this system was commenced. 

A few more facts bearing on the same subject, 
and falling within your knowledge, may add strength 
to the position [ have taken. The University of 
Edinburgh has seldom been without colored stu- 
dente, who have shown themselves fully equal to the 
average of their white compeers, in intelligence and 
assiduity, and who have never been excluded from 

ocial intercourse on account of their hue. At the 
resent time there is a black student in the Temple, 
who is keeping his law terms, eating his dinners, 
and associating in the usaal manner with his fellow 
students, and | have not heard that he has manifest- 
ed any of the fancied disqualifications which are 
erected as barriers between the two races in Amer- 
ica. The friend with whom I resided in the West 
Indies, and who paid me a visit last year, informed 
me that he had left,one of the most valuable of the 
estates under his charge to the care of a black man- 
ager-~a man whom | well remember as a slave 
twelve years ago, and that he regarded him as fully 
equal in capacity and trustworthiness to the white 
managers employed on the other estates. I cannot 
agree with the writer of your article, that the col- 
ored population is the ‘dominant class’ in the West 
Indies. It may be so as regards number, but this is 
by no means the case in all the colonies,—Barba- 
does, for instance. As regards property, there can- 
not be a-question that the vast preponderance is on 
the side of the whites. And, as regards social posi- 
tion, it may confidently be asserted, that the free col- 
ored races were, at the period at which I visited the 
W ..Indies, ‘a small and depressed minority.’ That they 
are no longer so, is the result of the Emancipation 
Act, and of the efforts which have been made, with 
judgment and perseverence, to break down the bar- 
riers which, twenty years ago, were thought in the 
West Indies, as now inthe United States, to be im- 
possible. I again repeat, with an earnest conviction 
of the truth of what I have advanced,— Hold out 
the reward, and it will be speedily attained.’ 

{ trust that I shall not be thought to have imperti- 
nently intruded myself and my opinions on your no- 
tice, if I request you to give these statements cur- 
rency, either in the Christian Examiner, or in some 
other journal. I should, of course, prefer the former, 
but do not know whether it may be consistent with 
your plan to admit it. | do not ask any of my friends 
on your side the Atlantic to take my assertions upon 
trust: bat Ido ask them, not to satisfy themselves 
with vague generalities on a subject on which it is 
of tie utmost importance to possess clear and defi- 
nite notions. I have purposely abstained from touch- 
ing upon the moral questions involved in this knot- 
ty subject, because I do not feel myself justified in 
animadverting upon .the opinions of those who have 
better opportunities of judging upon them than I can 
claim, but I do entreat that those who lead public 
opinion on this subject will not put forth such strong 
and sweeping assertions as that on which I have 
fet it my duty to comment, without examining into 
the evidence on which they are based, through some 
other medium than the mists of hereditary and na- 
tional repugnance. 

I am, dear Sir, with much respect, 
Yours faithfully, 


WM. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F. R.S. 





From she Herald of Freedom. 
New-England Convention. 


It lasted three days, and was multitudinously at- 
tended, but did not impress me as a very enthusias- 
tic meeting, or deeply agitated with the central 
spirit of abolitionism. This I attributed rather to 
the nature of the subjects introduced for discussion, 
than to any lack of anti-slavery principle or feeling 
in those present. That principle was wanting is not 
to be supposed, or even denied. The natural tide 
of anti-slavery sentiment, principle and feeling, that 
flows in the soul of the mass of that Convention, 
was only hushed and assuaged to a calm, by the tor- 
porific character of the subjects that were prepared 
for discussion. And here ! must say, that prepara- 
tion of subjects,—cutting and drying matter to which 
a meeting is to be limited and confined, inevitably 
deadens anti-slavery feeling, and palsies the genius 
of the anti-slavery gathering. Subjects should be 
started in the meeting. They should spring up from 
individual hearts—spontaneously. Then the Con- 
vention will generate its business, and not business 
generate, or rather regulate and restrict, the Con- 
vention. Abolitionists will by and by give more con- 
sideration to this idea. It lies at the bottom of their 
movement, for it concerns their very instrumentali- 
ties. So long as these savor, in the remotest de- 
gree, of the system they are at war with, they will 
w effect be warring for that system, rather than 
against it. 

The commanding discussion, in point of time and 
speeches, was on the Constitution. It was termina- 
ted by a vote for the ‘ Dissolution of the Union.’ 
Nominally it goes forth as Dissolution of the Union 
of the States; a political dissolution,—such as the 
Hartford Convention was charged with plotting,— 
and as Calhoun and Carolina have openiy advoca- 
ted. Now I rather the States should be united, than 
at war with each other. It is a bad Union, but it 
would be a worse disunion. I would not form such 
a union,—nor any political one,—but I wouldn't sub- 
stitute for it, when it was formed, a state of separa- 
tion and warfare. For nothing but warcar separate 
these States. Separation would be war. And be- 
sides, why should they separate? Are they not 
agreed? Are they notalike? Are they disagreed 
as to slavery,—or any other iniquity? The planta- 
tions, where negro slaves toil and suffer, are in the 
South, and not in the North. But the sentiment 
that dooms them to it is North, as well as South, — 
yea, more North than South. They shouldn't sepa- 
rate on the slave question, for they don’t differ on 
it. The North isa litt!e more servile and pro-sla- 
very than the South, to be sure, but not enough to 
warrant any quarrel. They should separate, if at 
all, on some point of disagreement. And I do not 
see how it would promote the anti-slavery movement 
to have a political separation take place. I rather 
the Union would be extended, than dissolved. I 
rather it would take in Texas on one side, and Can- 
ada on the other—Mexico on the West, and what 
lies East of the Atlantic, on the East, and to Cape 
Horn on the South. In short, anner all the world to 
the Unitud States, and the United States to al! the 
world. Annihilate national distinctions,—and then 
annihilate and drown, in a deluge of good will, the 
military government of the then one nation of the 
giobe. 

But dissolution, in the popular sense of the word, 
is political. It must be effected by political ballots, 
and, as it would turn out, dy political bullets. Anti- 
slavery has nothing to do with such ballots, or bul- 
lets. Its ‘ weapons are not carnal.’ 

That abolitionists should repudiate the notional 
compact, so far as it regards slavery, is palpable and 
clear, That they should disclaim it entirely, and 
in all its provisions, as an anti-slavery instrumen- 
tality, is clear enough,—for it is a military compact, 
intended solely for carrying on coercive government, 
which is not business or purpose of our move- 
ment. We are not at war with military government, 
specifically, except that type of it understood by the 
name of slavery. If that cannot fall without the 
whole falls, let the whole fall. If pulling down the 
whole, is the speediest way of demolishing that, 
down with the whole, But down with it, by the en- 
ergy of truth, not with brass canpon. Charge it with 

pen and tongue ; not with bayonet and drawn sword, 
as all politics charges. 1 am for secession from the 
Unior to hold slaves. 

Pierpont vindicated the oath to support the Con- 
stitution. He admitted its pro-slavery provisions— 
but said they were not lave, and therefore his oath to 
support the inatrument did not embrace them. I 








would here ask him, if his oath is not to support the 
Constitution, and not the legality of it? The entire 
instrument ? Does he not swear to support the Con- 
stitution, whether it be law or not; whether it com- 

rt with God’s law, in whole or in part, or not? 

‘0 support it as it is written, and as it means? Does 
he swear to support the law of the land, or ‘the 
Constitution,” which, by paramount influence, is the 
law of the land? Not because it agrees with God’s 
law, or the common law, but because it is the Con- 
stitution. No matter whether it is moral, or im- 
moral. It is the National Constitution, and thereby 
becomes ‘the law of the land” There is no analo- 
gy between it and the British Constitution. The 
law of God and of morality, in Britain, constitute the 
British Constitution. Ours is written down. Our 
Constitution is law. British law is the Constitu- 
tion. Our Constitution is paramoant to any other 
Jaw of God, than what is there written. It is not 
true, that the divine law, so called, is paramount to 
it, or tantamount to it. Who says that it is, is a 
traitor to the Constitution; and he who violates any 
law made under it—any capital law—will be hung, 
divine law to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
divine law would be no plea in bar. The Con- 
stitution is above it. The Constitation, rather, is it. 
The Constitution is the oracles of God to the Amer- 
ican politician. And so it isto the priest. The 
Constitution first—before his Bible, even. He will 
bend his Bible to suit it,—and the politician will 
bend his Constitution, to suit his party and keep it 
in power. Idolators always serve their gods so. 
All their gods are made of India-rabber or wax. 
In truth, they have no gods. They are ‘ without God 
in the world.’ 

Pierpont says the law of God is paramount to the 
Constitution. He admits, too, that the law of God is 
the honest convietions of the heart,—whether writ 
down in scripture, or not. Then he is no citizen. 
The citizen’s law paramount is the written Consti- 
tution, so far as an oath can fix it. He repudiates 
this. Yet he could swear to it—because he regards 
part of it as no law. If he thought it all law, he 
wouldn't swear to it. He swears to support it, be- 
cause a part of it is illegal. That rescues his oath 
from its support of olanery, It seems to me only to 
burden it with support of i/legality and immorality, 
as well as of slavery. The oath is to support the 
Constitution. The Constitution is the whole of what 
is written, and according to its bona fide meaning. 
Let Liberty Party march under a banner, which 
Pierpont pronounces pro-slavery and illegal! It is 
a good banner enough for the arch enemy of the 
anti-slavery movement. For our only political ene- 
my is ‘Third Party.” And itis a ‘cat’s paw’ in the 
hand of that fiendish ‘ rere a the American 
priesthood, to put down anti-slavery and human 
freedom. Pierpont wil] come out from among them 
speedily. I predict it. I know it must be so. 

I can stop to notice only one more distinguishing 
act of the meeting. Some of the very stars of the 
anti-slavery firmament so far forgot their spheres, as 
to turn baleful meteors to the right of speech. They 
carried a woman out of the Convention, for being a 
troublesume speaker there. They called her insane. 
She was in fact frantic, a portion of the time. How 
far that was owing to the deference to usage, that 
still lingers in the bosoms of many, of most, abolition- 


ists,—more or less in all of us—I cannot say. If 


Abigai! Folsom’s speech was treated 1n perfect good 
faith, as Charles C. Burleigh’s speech is, or Stephen 
S. Foster’s, she would, in my opinion, rarely become 
frantic enough to be eccentric,—never enough to 
seem insane. {fad she always been treated so, she 
might have been hardly deemed eccentric. 1 know 
she has been borne with. But she shouldn’t have 
been borne with. Thatis not the word. She should 
have been cherished,—or the right of speech should, 
in her person. So says, I think, the genius of anti- 
slavery. She should have been heard as respectful- 
ly as anybody else. If she perceives she has not 
been, and is not, it is in vain and ought to be, that 


she is tolerated. An insane person who cannot take | feel it to be my duty to communicate, for your con- | 
| sideration, the rejected Treaty, together with al] the | 
| correspondence and documents which have hereto-| 


a rational part in the meeting, by reason of mental 
derangement, and who is an embarrassment to the 
meeting, should be affectionately and impassionate- 
ly removed, unless the meeting could remedy the 


As to motive, I need say nothing. 

One word more. The Hutchinsons. No one wil! 
any longer tax me with hyperbole or exaggeration, 
when I exult at these matchless anti-slavery songs- 
ters. They surpassed themselves at the Convention. 
They came out with some new strains, and sung 
some that were not entirely new with prodigious an 


to describe an orator, or write his life. I say it 
Would lake MUSICIANS ana music w deouribe tiwse 


singers. Their outburst at the Convention, in Jes- 


se’s celebrated ‘Get off the track,’ is absolutely in- | 


describable in any words that can be penned. It 


represented the moral rail road in characters of Jiv- | 


ing light and song, with all its terrible enginery and 
speed and danger. And when they came to that 
chorus-cry, that gives name to the song, when they 
cried to the heedless pro-slavery multitude that were 
stupidly lingering on the track, and the engine ‘ Lib- 
erator’ coming hard upon them, under full steam and 
all speed, the Liberty Bell loud ringing, and they 


standing like deaf men right in its whirlwind path, | 
the way they cried ‘Get off the track,’ in defiance of 


all time and rule, was magnificent and sublime. 
They forgot their harmony, and shouted one after 
another, or all in confused outcry, like an alarmed 
multitude of spectators, about to witness a terrible 
catastrophe. But I am trying to describe it. I should 
only say it was indescribable. It was life—it was 
nature—transcending the musical staff—and the ga- 
mut—the minim and the semi-breve, and the ledger 
lines. It was the cry of the people, into which their 
over-wrought and illimitable music had degenerated, 
—and it was glorious to witness them alighting down 
again from their wild flight into the current of song, 
like so many swans upon the river from which they 
had soared, a moment, wildly, into the air. The 
multitude who heard them will bear me witness, that 
they transcended the very province of mere music,— 
which is, after all, like eloquence, or like poetry,— 
but one of the subordinate Gepartments of humanity. 
It was exaggerated, sublimated, transcendant song. 
God be thanked the Hutchinsons are in the move- 
ment, for their sakes as well as for ours. Their mu- 
sic wouid ruin them, but for the chastening influ- 
ences of our glorious enterprise. It will now inspire 
all their genius and give it full play, and will guard 
them from the seductions of the flattering world, 
which, but for its protections, would make them a 
prey. I note them, not to praise them. I am above 
that, as theyare. I do it inexultation for the cause, 
and for their admonition—though while they are ab- 
olitionists, they do not need it. Anti-s!avery is a 
safe regulator of the strongest genius. I here take 
occasion to say, in defiance of all rule, that, Jesse 
Hutchinson, Jr. is the most gifted song writer of the 
time, so faras I know. None of our most approved 
poetry comes up to his, written in the hurly of the 
anti-slavery debate. It is perhaps owing to this and 
to the fact that he writes to sing rather than to read 
—writes under the influence of song, that the music 
precedes the poctry in his mind,—that thewords come 
at the call of the music,and are drafted into its service, 
or rather volunteer at its summons, that his poetry 
sings so much better than Pierpont’s or Burleigh’s, or 
Lowell’s or Whittier’s, or any of the bards. Burns 
wrote his immortal songs to match the tunes sent 
him by George Thompson. He couldn’t sing like 
Jesse Hutchinson. I don’t know as he could at all. 
His soul could, if his voice couldn’t—and under its 
inspiration he poured forth his Jays, in songster 
verse. What songs he would have left us, if he 
could have written under such a spell of music as 
possesses the Hutchinsons. Jesse’s songs remind 
me of him. ‘The Slave Mother’ is hardly surpassed 
in simplicity and pathos by any thing of Burns. I 
only mention it to call the attention cf the people to 
what is gojng on in the anti-slavery field. They'll 
all miss vt if they don’t come there. 





From the same. 
Anniversary of N. H. Anti-Slavery Society. 


The meetings commenced here, Wednesday, June 
5th. They were held in the Court-House, no one 
of the eight or ten idol temples, of course, having 
been offered us. Closed forever be their accursed 
portuls to the footstep of humanity, until they shall 
be consecrated to humane instead of divine service ; 
to brothers, whom men have seen, instead of God 
whom they haven’t,—and whom they have therefore 
created in the image of all that is inhuman and mer- 
ciless. The Court-House was opened chiefly in 
condemnation of the meeting-house, which will not 
open. The very head-quarters of litigation and re- 


taliation feel outraged at the stony heartlessness of 


the houses of Rimmon, and the stones of the street 
will by and by cry out against them. 

When we went into the court room, we found the 
Common Scheol Convention in session there—sit- 
ting beyond their time. After the Convention rose, 
i went on to say to the people—common school and 
all—that our Convention embraced every body, and 
no one need retire on account of it—that as theirs 
was to foster one peculiar institution of the country, 


ours was to demolish another peculiar institution— 
a very E acgeer one-—the i ion of human ¢la- 
very. They stopped, per co mage and attended 
through the forenoon, and gave the most earnest and 
interested attention. I made a few futher sponta- 
neous remarks. James Boyle followed me in a 
strain of capital anti-slavery—such as rose nat‘ural- 
ly on his mind. A stranger followed, who had not 
been conversant with anti-slavery ings—but 
if these were their sentiments, they were his, and he 
bid them God-speed. The meeting went on in con- 
stant discussion till noon, The attendance was not 
large, and some regretted so little notice had been 
given. I ventured to assure them that if we went 
on as we had begun, we should lack room rather 
than audieace, for it was a free meeling,and that nev- 
er lacked audience. 

I am interrupted—and must start a journey to get 
a little hea!th, and perhaps to join a convention of 
the noble spirits of the Northhampton Community. 
I must defer futher account of the meetings till 
another time if another opportunity shal] occar— 
saying only here that I have rarely attended -such 
discussions anywhere—so spontaneous—so hearty 
—so sensible, earnest and free. Henry clapp was 
there, and the Hutchinsons,—but I cannot say more. 





From the Voice of Freedom. 
Shameful, 


Rev. John Cross, a worthy minister of the gospel, 
has been thrown into prison, in the nominally free 
State of Illinois, for the crime of obeying humanity 
by giving food and shelter to a poor woman and her 
three children whoin the laws call slaves. We had 
supposed [llinois a free State. We were mistaken. 
Andrew Borders of this same State is represented as 
the legal owner of these four immortal beings, and 
for ‘feeding the hungry,’ a micister is incarcerated 
within the dark walls of the prison house, ‘ by the 
authority of Illinois!’ The editor of the Christian 
Freeman of June 6th, says: 
We are personally acquainted with brother @rtys, 
and know him to be a meek-hearted philanthropist 
and Christian. Most sincerely do we sympathize 
with him and his bereaved family in the cruel perse- 
cution to which he has been subjected for righteous- 
ness’sake. Surely, this incarceration of a brother will 
arouse every heart in Illinois, that was ever warmed 
with either religion or philanthropy, to uncompro- | 
mising hostility to the diabolical slave code of that 
State! Surely, unless God hath indeed ; 


*—— —forsaken 

The land, and left it to an evil choice 
Loud as the summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A People's voice’ 





= 





demanding that slavery be banished from the soil, | 
and slave laws froin the code of Illinois! Shall it! 
not be so? What say the abolitionists of the mar- 
tyr State, which drank the blood of a Lovejoy, and | 
which holds the ashes of a Lundy ? 

P. S. Since writing the above, we learn that Mr. 
Cross has been released from the Knoxville jail, the 
slaveites, probably, fearing the effect of his impris- 
onment. 


(> The manly and christian letter of this noble 
and humane, but shamefully abused and persecuted 
man, it will be recollected, was published in tie Lio- 
erator last week, 








Message from the President of the U, States, 
To the House of Representatives of the U. States : 
The Treaty negotiated by the Executive with the 
Republic of ‘Texas, without a departure from any 
form of proceeding customarily observed in the ne- 
gotiation of treaties for the annexation of that Re- 
public to the United States, having been rejected by 
the Senate, and the subject having elicited on the 





| sessions. 


mischief better, otherways. So much for principle. | 3 
; att P | Senate, but others from which the veil of secresy | 


| has not been removed by that body, but which Y 
| deem to be essential toa just appreciation of the | 
Whilethe Treaty was pending | 
| before the Senate, I did not consider it compatible 
| with the just rights of that body, or consistent with | 
| the respect entertained for it, to bring this impor- | 
tant subject before you. The power of Congress | 


| 


indescribable effect. Ames says it takes an orator | 


| be brought under the influence of our confederate 





fore been submitted to the Senate in its Executive | 
The papers communicated embrace not) 


only the series already made public by order of the 


present question. 


is, however, fully competent, in some other form of 
proceeding, to seeemplich every thing that a rormt! 


| ratification of the Treaiy could have accomplished ;| 


and I therefore feel that I should but imperfectly | 
| discharge my duty to yourselves or the country, if | 
| failed to lay before you every thing in the posses-/ 
sion of the Executive which would enable you to act | 
with full light on the subject, if you should deea it 
proper to take any action upon it. 

I regard the question involved in these proceed- | 
ings, as one of vast magnitude, and as addressing | 
itself to interests of an elevated and enduring char- | 
acter. A Republic coterminous ia territory with our | 
own—of immense resources, which require only to! 


and free system in order to be fully developed, prom- 
ising at no distant day, through the fertility of its 
soil, nearly if not entirely to duplicate the exports 
of the country, thereby making an addition to the 
carrying trade to an amount almost incalculable, and 
giving a new impulse of immense importance to the 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural and 
shipping interests of the Union, and at the same | 
time affording protection to an exposed frontier, and | 
placing the whole country in a condition of security | 
and repose-—a territory settled mostly by emigrant 
from the United States, who will bring back with 
them in the act of reciprocation an unconquerable 
loye of freedom and an ardent attachment to our 
free institutions. Such a question could not fail to 
interest most deeply in its success those who under 
the Constitution have become responsible for the 
faithful administration of public affairs. I have re- 
garded it as not a little fortunate that the question 
involved was no way sectional or local, but addres- 
sed itself to the interests of every part of the coun- 
try, and made its appeal to the glory of the Ameri- 
can name. ; 

It is due to the occasion to say that I have care- 
fully reconsidered the objections which have been 
urged to immediate action upon the subject, without 
in any degree having been struck with their force. 
It has been objected that the measure of Annexa- 
tion should be preceded by the consent of Mexico. 
To preserve the most friendly relations with Mexi- 
co; to concede to her not grudgingly but freely all 
her rights; to negotiate fairly and frankly with her 
as to the question of boundary ; to render her, in a 
word, the fullest and most ample recompense for any 
loss she might convince us She had sustained, fully | 
accords with the feelings and views the Executive 
has always entertained. 

But negotiations in advance of Annexation would 
prove not only abortive, but might be regarded as 
offensive to Mexico, and insulting to Texas. Mex- 
ico would not, I am persuaded, give ear for a mo- 
ment to an attempt at negotiation in advance, ex- 
cept for the whole territory of Texas. While all 
the world besides regards Texas a3 an independent 
power, Mexico chooses to look upon her as a revol!- 
ed province. Nor could we negotiate with Mexico 
for Texas, without admitting that our recognition of 
her independence was fraudulent, delusive, or void. 
It is only after acquiring Texas, that the question of 
boundary can arise between the United States and | 
Mexico, a question purposely left open for negotia- | 
tion with Mexico, as affording the best opportunity 
fur the most friendly and pacific arrangements. 

The Executive has dealt with Texas as a power 
independent of all others, both de facto and de jure. 
She was an independent State of the Confederation 
of Mexican Republics. When, by violent revolu-| 
tion, Mexico declared the Confederation at an end, 
Texas owed her no longer allegiance, but claimed, 
and has maintained the right for eight years, to a 
seperate and distinct position. During that period, 
no army has invaded her with a view to her recon- 
quest, and if she has not yet established her right 
to be treated as a nation independent de fucto and de 
jure, it would be difficult to say at what period she 
will attain to that condition. ; 

Nor can we by any fair or any legitimate interfe- 
rence, be accused of violating any treaty stipuiations 
with Mexico. The treaties with Mexico gave no 
guarantee of any sort, and are co-existent with a 
similar treaty with Texas. So have we treaties with 
most of the nations of the earth which are equally as 
much violated by the annexation of Texas to the 
United States, as would be our treaty with Mexico. 
The treaty is merely commercial, and intended as 
the instrument for more accurately defining the 
rights and seeuring the interests of the citizens of 
each country. What bad faith can be implied or 
charged upon the Government of the United States 
for successfully negotiating with an independent 
power upon any subject not violating the stipula- 
tions of such Treaty, I confess my inability to dis- 








part of the people no ordinary degree of interest, I | 





cern. 


BERATOR. 





ST 











The objections which have been taken to the en- 
largement of our territory were urged with mach 
zeal against the acquisition of Louisiana, and yet the 


futility of such has long since been fully demonstra-| 


ted. Since that period, a new power has been 
introduced into the affairs of the world which has, for 
all practical puposes, brought T'exas much nearer 
to the Seat of Government than Louisiana was at the 
time of its annexation. Distant regions are, by the 
application of the steam engine, brought within a 
close proximity. 

With the views which I entertain on the subject, I 
should prove faithless to the high trust which the 
Constitution has devolved upon ine if I neglected to 
invite the attention of the Representatives of the 
People to it, at the earliest moment that a due res- 
pect for the Senate would allow me so to do, I 
should find, in the urgency of the matter, a sufficient 
apology, if one was wanting, since annexation is to 
encounter a great if not certain hazard of final des 
feat, if something be not now done to prevent it. 
Upon this point, I cannot too impressively invite your 
attention to my Message of the I6th May, and tothe 
documents which accompany it, which have not 
heretofore been made public. If it be objected 
that the names of the writers of some of the private 
letters are withheld, all that I can say is, that it is 
done for reasons regarded as altogether adequate, 
and that the writers are persons of the first respect- 
ability, and citizens of ‘T'exas, and have such means 
of obtaining information as to entitle their sentiments 
to full credit. 

Nor has any thing occurred to weaken, but, on the 
contrary, much to confirm my confidence in the 
statements of General Jackson, and my own state- 
ments made at the close of that message, in the 
belief amounting almost to certainty, ‘that instruc- 
tions have already been given by the Texan Gov- 
ernment to propose to the Government of Great 
Britain, forthwith, on the failure, (of the Treaty,) to 
enter into a treaty of commerce, and an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive. , 

I also particularly invite your attention (o the letter 
from Mr, Everett,our Envoy at London, containing an 
account of a conversation in the House of Lords 
which lately occurred between Lord Brougham and 
Lord Aberdeen, in relation to the question of annex- 
ation. Nor can{ do so without expression of some 
surprise at the language the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs employed upon the occasion. That a king- 
dom which is made what it now is by repeated acts 
of annexation, beginning from the time of the Hep- 
tarchy, and concluding with the annexation of the 
kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland, should perceive 
any principle, either novel or serious, in the late pro- 
ceedings of the American Executive in regard to 
Texas, is well calculated to excite surprise. 

If it be pretended that, because of commercial or 
political relations which may exist between two 
countries, neither has a right to part with its sover- 
eignty, and that no third power can change those re- 
lations by a voluntary treaty of union or annexation, 
then it would seem to follow that an annexation to 
be achieved by force of arms in the prosecution of 
a just and necessary war, could in no way be justi- 
fied, and yet it is presumed that Great Britain would 
be the last nation in the world to maintain any such 
doctrine. The commercial and political relations 
of many of the countries of Europe have undergone 
repeated changes by voluntary treaties, by conquest, 
aad by partitions of their territories, without any 
question as to the right, under the public law. The 
question, in this view of it, can be considered as 
neither serious nor novel. 

I will not permit myself to believe that the Brit- 
ish Minister designed to bring himself to any such 
conclusion ; but it is impossible for us to be blind to 
the fact,that the statements contained in Mr. Everett’s 
despatch are well worthy of serious consideration. 
The Government and People of the United States 
have never evinced, nor do they feel any desire to 
interfere in public questions not affecting the rela- 
tions existing between the States of the American 
continent. 

We leave the European powers exclusive control 
over matters affecting their continent and the rela- 
tions of their different States. 

The United States claim a similar exemption from 
any such interference on their part. The Treaty 
with Texas was negotiated from considerations of a 
high public policy influencing the conduct of the 
two Republics. We have treated with Texas as an 


| independent power, solely with a view of bettering 


the condition of the two countries. If annexation 
in any form occur, it will arise fromthe free and un- 
fettered action of the People of the two cougtries; 
and it seems altogether becoming in mo to say that 
the honor of the country, the dignity of the Ameri- 
can name, and the permanent interests of the Uni- 
ted States would forbid acquiescence im any such 
interference. : 

No one can more highly appreciate the value of 
peace to both Great Britain and the United States, 
aud the capacity of each to do injury to the other, 
than myself ; but peace can best be preserved by 
maintaining firmly the rights which belong to us as 
an independent community. mi 

So much I have considered it proper for me to say, 
and it becomes me only to add, that while I have re- 
garded the Annexation to be accomplished by treaty 
as the most suitable form in which it could be effect- 
ed, should Congress deem it proper to resort to any 
other expedient compatible with the Constitution,and 
likely to acco:nplish the object, [ stand prepared to 
yield my most prompt and active co-operation. 

The great question is not as to the manner in 
which it shall be done, but whether it shall be ac- 
complished or not. 

The responsibility of deciding this question is 
now devolved upon you. 

JOHN TYLER. 

Washington, June 10, 1844. 


A dozen members rushed to the floor as soon as 
the message was read. 

The Speaker gave it to Mr. Hopkins of Va. who 
at once moved for the printing of the papers, and 
for a reference to the committee on Foreign Affaire. 

Mr. Kennedy moved to lay the Message and ac- 
companying papers upen the table. The yeas and 
nays were ordered, and the motion was lost; ayes 
26, noes 118. The previous question was then sec- 
onded, and the papers referred. 


Powers of the President, and proposed Impeachment. 

John Quincy Adams then asked leave to submit 
the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That the power of declaring war is 
expressly and exclusively delegated by the People 
of this Government to the Congress of the United 
States. 

_ Resolved, That any attempt to place this country 
into a foreign war, with or without the consent of 
the Senate, is a flagrant violation of the powers be- 
longing to the House of Representatives, and would 
require of this body the exercise of all their Con- 
stitutional authority to vindicate their lawful powers. 

Objections were made to the reception of the 
resolutions, when Mr. Adams moved to susperd the 
rules, calling for the yeasand nays. The motion 
was lost by a party vole, ayes 78, nays 108. 





Benton’s Plan of Annexation. 


Be it enacted, that the President of the United 
States be authorized and advised to open negotia- 
tions with Texas and Mexico upon the following 
terms: 

‘Ist. The Boundary of the annexed Territory to 
be in the desert prairie vest of the Nuecus, and 
along the highlands and mountain heights which di 
vide the waters of the Mississippi from the waters 
—_ Rio del Norte, and to latitude 42d degree 
north. 

2d. The people of Texas by a legislative act, or 
by any authentic act which shows the will of the 
majority, to express their assent tosaid negotiation. 

3d. A State, to be called the State of Texas, 
with boundaries fixed by herself, and an extent not 
excteding that of the largest State of the Union, be 
adinitted into the Union by virtue of this act, on an 
equal fuoting with the original States. 

4th. The remainder of the annexed territory to 
be held and disposed of by the United States as one 
of their territories, and to be called the Southern 
territory. 

5th The existence of slavery to be forever pro- 
hibited in the northern and north-western part of said 
territory, so as to divide as equally as may be, the 
whole of the annexed territory between slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States. 

6th. The assent of Mexico to be obtained by 
treaty to such annexation and boundary, or to be 
dispensed with when the Congress of the U. States 
may deem such ascent to be unnecessary. 

_ th, Other details of the annexation to be ad- 
justed as far as the same may be within the scope of 
the treaty-making power, 





CoxGress closed iis sessions for the season on 
Monday. Saturday's session was continued till a late 
hour on Sunday morning, and much confusion and 
disorder marked the proceedings of the House. 


Journal, that we were led into an error, respecting the 
nomber of Southern votes cast for John Davis: 


THE LIBERATOR 











John Davis. 
Tt seems, by the following article from the Lowell 


* An article ia the Liberator upon the nomination of 
Me’ Frelinghuysen contains two material ecrors. One 
is, that Mr. F had not been urged in any quarter, nor 
his name mentioned in any newspaper. So far is this 
from being the fact, that the friends of that gentleman 
in New-Jersey have had several public meetings, and 
been very active in his behalf, ard be had been spo- 
ken of in terms of approbation by many Whig papers. 
The other error is, that Mr. Davis did not receive one 
southern vote. At the first ballot he had 5 votes from 
Kentucky, 1 from Maryland, 3 from South Carolina, 
4 from Missouri, and 1 from Alabama—fourteen in 
all.’ 


Well—to receive only fourteen votes, at the first 
ballot, and then to be wholly forsaken, was undenia- 


‘whig brethren.’ Says a Washington correspondent 
of the Signal of Liberty — 


I will note in passing, that the States of Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina 
and Virginia, through which Mr. Clay had recently 
ssed, al] voted ununimously tor Frelinghuysen. 
Eleven slave States did not give either Fillmore 
or Davis a single vote, and in the entire slave pha- 
lanx of thirteen States, Frelingkuysen lost but ten 
votes. In his own free State of New-York, he was 
in a minority of thirty votes, while in the slave States 
he had a majority over both Davis and Fillore, of 
nin ee! /—so much more popular is he among 
the slaveholders than among the yeomen of his own 
State. 
How happened it now that the slave States form- 
ed such a solid phalanx against Davis and Fillmore, 
and in favor of Frelinghuysen? There are several 
reasons. 
First, then, as to Fillmore; he was a mechanic by 
trade, who raised himself by his own talent and in- 
dustry, and it would not be dignified to put him on 
a ticket along with a high blood who said, ‘if we 
have not black slaves, we must have while ones.’ 

Second, he came out ‘ unqualifiedly’ against Texas. 

Third, he was rather anti-masonic, and the spirit 
which dictated the ejection of Webster, and the sub- 
stitution of ‘Tyler, could not abide Fillmore. 

Then, as to ‘honest John Davis ; he voted against 
the Compromise Bill along with Webster and Den- 


low and digest that odious measure. 


, Fegald the palates of cur re 


ble shabby treatment, on the part of our Southern | 


ny, and the southrons will make northern men swal- | 





In regard to the nomination of Mr. Frelinghuysen 


the 160 papers that we have on our exchange list. 
The nomination of Mr. Polk for the Presidency was 
not more unexpected than that of Mr. Frelinghuysen 
for the V. P. In both instances, it was the triumph 
of southern overseers over their nosthern vassals. Ask 
Martin Van Buren and John Davis (sub rosa) if this 
be not a fact. 





Party Consistency, 


The fact that the overseers of the democracy first 
concentrated their votes upon Cass, a tariff man and 
an admirer of Gen. Harrison, and then upon Gov. 
Polk, who is anti-tariff and anti-Harrisou, shows that 
this nomination, like thatof the Whigs, was dictated 
solely on slavery considerations, and not with any 
reference to what are imagined by many to be the 
distinctive principles of the party.—Morning Chronicle. 


tency. 
of the Bank, the Tariff, Land Distribution, Internal 


are recorded 136 times. 


Weasrter, Mr. Frevincuuysen, &c.!!!- 





~~ Cassius. Clay. 
New-Beprorp, 6th mo. 17th, 1844. 
Dear Frienp: 


: Enclosed is an extract from a letter trom C. M. 
Clay, in answer to an inquiry as to the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves: 


‘Of so much value is a good name as to beget con- 
fidence among distant strangers. 
to escape slander. They are at last resorting to that 
here now, when all things else fail to destroy my in- 
fluence. But ‘ truth and justice are mighty, and must 
prevail!’ ‘The man who said I did not emancipate 
any slaves, Ligp. I never emancipated any of my 
mother’s slaves,—that was also false! It is true I 
never emancipated but nine slaves, but they were all 
I owned, and J have incurred as much responsibility 
here by emancipating at all, as if I had set free a 
thousand. I have about twenty-five more slaves, 
which are entailed on my children by my late father, 
in which I have a life estate only, and this is the 
cause why my emancipation lias been magnified. I 
propose making the condition of those as good as that 
of the freed ones—until | hope general emancipation 


in the State will bring liberty to all.’ 

I thought it due our friend, that the above should 
be sent out to put the lie apon the foul slander that 
was put forth at the annual meeting in New-York 


last month. 
Thine for the slave, 
J. C. RAY. 





The Late Methodist Annual Conference. 

The Journal of Commerce of Saturday contains the 
Protest of the southern portion of this body against 
the decision of the Conference in suspending Bishop 
Andrew, for being a slaveholder; together with the 
that paper, in smal! type. The Protest is written in 
the usual style of southern bravado, and the Reply 
does not meet it in that spirit-of indignant rebuke and 
firmness of purpose which ovght to characterise a 
reply to so bombastic a missive ; but, on the contrary, 
tamely concludes by hoping that union and harmony 
may yet be preserved in the denominativn, and that 
both parties will continue to go on in harmonious ac- 
tion, in their Bible and missionary operations, &c.! 
After all, however, this decision of the Conference 
augurs well for the progress of anti-slavery, indica- 
ting, as it does, the pressure of its principles upon 
that body, and their fear lest anti-slavery secession 
should leave the rotten old hulk stranded on the 
pro-slavery rocks, to be demolished by the heavy 
shot from the abolition battery. Lzpediency still 
seems to be all in all with them; union is still their 
idol—to this they are ever ready to sacrifice the 
bleeding victims of slavery—ever ready to 

* Take old Jacob by the wool, 
And pull for heav'nly union’! 

Thus still acknowledging slaveholders as christian 
brethren—thus still harnessed to the car of oppres- 
sion, they continue a ‘ brotherhood of thieves,’ and 
‘the bulwark of slavery.’—yv. 





Chelsea Sunday Anti-Slavery Meetings. 
Oor devoted and active Chelsea friends still con 
tinue these meetings regularly, on Sunday afternoons, 
at Guild Hall; and the interest in them has become 
so increased, by the animated spirit which sustains 
them, that they are now crowded. A meeting will 
also be held at the above Hall, on Sunday evening 
next; when a lecture will probably be delivered by 

Mr. Garrison. Subject—Worship. 

It is to be regretied, that no more ample accommo- 
dations than those afforded by a small hall can be ob- 
tained for anti-slavery in Chelsea; but let those who 
control the idol temples have them to themselves, if 
they will. Moloch is alike selfish and cruel. As 
Pierpont las told the Chureh, ‘if she won't throw 
open her doors to humanity, she will be first desecrated, 
and then desttoyed.’ Freedom asks no favors of sla- 
very—and Come-outers ask no favors of Drag- 





outers.—Y¥. 








for the Vice Presidency, by the whig presses, we can | 
only say, that we do not remember to have seen his | 
name once mentioned as a candidate by any one of 


> Here is another fact to illustrate party consis- 
In the great session of 1832, on the questions 


Improvement, &c. the yeas and nays, in the Senate, 
On these questions Mr. 
Darvas recorded his vote 23 times with Mr. Beyron, 
Grunpy, &c. and 135 times with Mr. Cray, Mr, 
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rick-yard and homestead, and the terrible picture t* 
complete, by a glance at the starving population of 
our manufacturing towns. Then, say you, America 
might have been the same, had she tamely submitied 
to bad government :—Granted—and well for her, that 
her sons did not. But to draw a parallel between the 
two countries, would be at variance with all that we 
know of the relative positions of the two countries. 
Although to their boner be it said—all Americans, 
rich and poor, contributed to shake off the yoke that 
oppressed them, undoubtedly the * lower class* more 





especially bore the burden and heat of the day. And 
I totally deny that there is the slightest point of re-| 
semblance between your lower class, and ours, or | 
that the term ‘lower classes’ have been at all synon- | 
ymous between the two countries for generations. | 


Yours have always been, at the least, well fed, none 
| 


homeleas, few nearly nuked — (in fact, none answering 


to our middle class) —on the contrary, ours have been 
crippled from infauney by } 


machinery, stunted by 


even from the mother’s womb. The! 
' 


piiching hunger 
whole generation—son, father, and grandfather—have 


been the same. What, then, can be expected from | 
dwarfish form, deadened intellect, and hungry belly, 
than passive submission ? | 
No—the regeneration of the land must depend apon | 
the energy and virtwwe of the middle classes ; and to} 
them, the Charter is particularly dear, as pointing out 
a way of escape from the certain efleets of the scan- 
dalous extravagance of the Lower Honse, which, if} 
unchecked, is sure to thrust the middle class into the | 
class below them; and so on, until there will be but | 
two classes ia England—the very rich, and the very | 
poor. 

These things being the growth of many years, it| 
would be absurd to suppose they could be got rid of | 
by any thing less than a firm and continued opposi- | 


| 


tion. We must be prepared to go on, bearing, for- | 
bearing and persevering, until our object is gained : | 
and that it will be so, I never entertain a moment's} 


| 
doubt. And in saying, that I shall be amply reward: | 


ed if l can in any way help forward its advent, I be- 
lieve I only speak the sentiments of many a noble} 
and generous spirit; and though women are not sup- | 
posed to have much to do in political affairs, I con- | 
sider itas a mere supposition, and think I shall be | 
borne out by all former history in my idea: in fact, | 
women have an enormous influence, and their agency | 
will be easily seen in all great political and religious | 
changes } 
Feeling an affectionate interest in your great and | 
happy nation, and thanking you for the kind feel.ng 
with whieh you have appreciated my very humble 
efforts in the cause of liberty and suffering humanity, 
I am, with the greatest respect, | 
Your English friend, 


SAPHIA. | 
Birmingham, Jon. Sth, 1844. 








17 The following communication has been unin- | 
tentionally delayed. 





The Cause in Bedford. | 
Beprorp, (Mass.) April 28th, 1844. | 
Mr. Garrison: 


You have had some account of the Convention held 
here; but I thought it might afford you pleasure, and | 
also our friend Douglass, who has filled us with the | 
breath of anti-slavery life; to hear from us again, and | 
to know that the spirit has not died out since he left | 
us, but is still at work, like leaven which must finally | 
leaven the whole Jump. 

We have had a lecture from 8. J. May, which was | 
well adapted to the times, and calculated to keep alive 
what TI 


would speak of more particularly, isa lecture we have 


| 
the spirit that has been awakened here. But 


had from Mr. Lovejoy, a brother of the martyr at Al- | 
ton. Although there were some features in this lee- 
ture, which proved to my mind that he was not free | 
from the slavery of creeds; still, there wasa spirit of | 
hatred, an utter abhorrence of the system of chattel | 
slavery, which can never fail of doing its amount of 
good in the great work of emancipation. 


He commenced his discourse by telling the audience, 
‘that he had no sympathy with those who were sow- | 
ing the seeds of infidelity, by pulling down the chureh 
and clergy ; for on them depended the morality and 
Christianity of the people, and the slave had better 
remain where he is, than to be thrown upon the arid 
"(!!)) This trou- 


bled us a little, and caused us to sit rather lightly upon 


desert wastes of infidelity and sin. 


our seats; butit soun passed away—for he did not 
seem to be up to say this, but to * plead the cause of 
the dumb,’ of the weak against the strong; therefore 
we forgave him, and listened to him with a good deal 
of pleasure. (1) Now, if bro. Lovejoy realiy thinks, 
in the honesty of his heart, that you and your brethren 
are scattering infidelity, and seeking to pull down the 
true church of Christ, he has my deepest sympathies; , 
fur none can fear the evil consequences of this more 
than I do; for God 


And by this word I do not mean any body of men, 


knows I love the true church. 
who say they love God supremely and their neighbor 


as themselves—(for on this, Christ said his church | 
} 


must be founéed)—but where this spirit is lived out, 
there is his church, whether in an organized body or 

But if Mr. L. and his cotemporaries cry out ‘in- | 
fidelity,’ from a self-seeking spirit, a desire that the 


not. 


sanctity of their garments may not be touched, tu keap | 
alive a reverence fur them which has so grossly blind- | 
ed them as to make them forget the equality and com- | 
mon brotherhood of man, which is taught in every | 
line and precept of Christ's; if it is this which mukes 
them so clamorous about ‘infidelity,’ I really compas- 


ed child, or a tempted brother, whose situation in life | 
| 


sionate them, and would treat them as I would a spoil- 


has been trying to the haman heart, because it minis- 
ters to his selfishness, and niakes him forget the pure, | 
disinterested principles he has set up to teach, in the 
desire to establish himself. 

When I look about me, and witness the devotion | 
there is paid to established customs—the reverence for } 
the priesthood,—such a desire in the mass of the peo- | 
ple to set up some one to think for them, and to give | 
of they substance so bounteously, that they have noth- 
ing to spare to provide food for their own mind—I feel 
that it is very true what Mrs. Child says, * that Juda- 
ism has overleaped Christianity’ so far as to eclipse 
its deepest truths of a common brotherhood and a com- 
mon Father, and that all may enter into the Holy of 
Holies to receive fresh inspiration into his own soul, 
And do I not 
utter a truth, that all can see whose hearts and minds | 





which will not fail in the hour of trial, 


are not so closed by selfishness, that they will not, } 

| 
when I say, that poor human nature has been erushed | 
by the setting up of priests, that we may bow our | 


minds before that which proceeds from theirs, which 


‘ometimes happens to be nothing better than a * gold- 
n calf’ created by man’s device? Is not this the/ 
ause of such mental imbecility as we see everywhere 

—such a willingness to be led, not by the power ei 

truth, but by the testimony of others, in disobedience | 

to the injunction, * Judge ye yourselves what is truth’ 

—which every true mental philosopher must acknow- 

ledge to be a law of the mind. 

There is a lady here in our town, who says ‘she 
wishes her minister to fare better than she does, and 
live in better style; fur she wants to look up to him.’ 
Now I do not tell of this, because that poor slavish 
minded woman said it, but to illustrate what I have 
said. Ob! when will maa stand up in the true digni- 
ty of his nature, feeling that he has within him the 
image of Gud, a spiritual nature to develope—and that 
he should reapect the godlike in himself, that he may 
be able to ‘ work out his own salvation, with fear and 
trembling,’ lest be should mar the brightness of thai 
image by a false humility, which will not let the heart 
go out in a deed of humanity, that it may be written 
down there as a sort of touchstone for the future, from 
a fear that he shall offend the God of vengeance and 
of power, befure whom he has been taught to bow 
with a blind reverence, as fur something he cannot 
enderstand or love; but with the same feeling that 


(1) 








He is not to be trusted.— Ea. 


| into the by~paths of sin, in the pursuit of happiness. 


| chuttel slavery, but that spirit which says, ‘do to all 
| men as ye would have them do to you,’ without re- 


| but that of a pure heart and life, and makes us love | 


| knowledges to be a good one, 


t for his suffering. 


| may see how to free others, by pulling this enormous 


j will not review this discourse as far as I intended, 


TF TU-ek Lt} 


prostrated the worshipper before the car of Jugger-| 
naut, a willing victim to its power. But I would not 
be understood to say that we should not have thot 
Christian grace, humility. No, I would have a per- 
feet consciousness of the distarce we have fallen be- 
low the mark set below us; even the stoture of a per- 
feet man in Christ Jesus? 

To those who are so very fearful of infidelity, I will | 





| give this consolation :—Tiere are sume minds hates | 


who have never any faith in the Christianity of the 

day, Whe pow have a faith in the Christianity of} 
Carist that cannot be shaken ; for they see in it some- 
thing which draws their hearts to it, not by any arbi-| 
trary power, but by the gentle loveliness of its spirit, | 
which can never fail, when it descends in the form of | 
a dove, its own true emblem,as the Spirit did upon him 
who wasthe Prince of Peace, ‘ ascending and descend- 


ing,’ and bearing us upon its wings of love, to those | 
where we shall ‘bless those that 
curse us,’ and do good to him that doeth evil. 

For my humble opinion, those two days’ preaching 
we had from our friend Douglass has done more to 
destroy veal infidelity, than years ef such preaching 
as we hear from our pulpits from Sabbati to Sabbath; 


blessed regions, 


fur it has aroused some to separate the true spirit of 
Christianity from the skeleton which has not the vi- 
tality of humanity and universal love, but whose spir- 
it is revenge, and hatred for him who has wandered 


But we are led to ask the question, what is it that 
has so defuced this ‘fair temple of Christianity,’ that 
all cannot see its original beauty; (for the worst of 
sinners loves it when he sees it lived out.) I answer, 
it is this making merchandize of it; we have bought 
and sold it, till it is almost buried beneath the lava of 
We have traded in it like any other arti- 
cle of merchandize, till our tiinisters bave manufuc- 





selfishness. 





tured it to suit our tastes. 

As I wish you to know the influences that are oper- 
ating upon the minds of the people here, I must in- 
form you how our Unitarian minister, George Wood- 
ward stands, with regard to this great moral move- 
ment. He has changed his position a little, [ think 
for the better, since the Convention was held here ; 
but he has not got the true anti-slavery spirit in bis 
heart, which canget him free, although he has always 





avowed himself opposed to slavery; for if he had, he 
never would have given us such a cooling anti-slavery | 
discourse as his of fast day was. We understood be- 
forehand, that Mr. W. was coming out an abolitionist, | 


and we were highly rejoiced to hear it; for we had a} 
. j 


| slight hope that he might be a whole-souled anti-sla- | 


very man: and by this [do not mean merely anti- | 


gard to station, which will make us desire that a 
should partake alike of the rich bounties of our come | 
mon Father, both physical and spiritual—whieh will | 
bring society upon a level, whose platform sha!l be 


broad as Infinite Love, which destroys all distinction | 


ae Pre : } 
even our sinful brother as Christ did, who said, * They | 
that were whole needed noc a physician, but they that 
who came to heal all moral disease, not) 


were sick ;’ 
by killing him who was leprous, or possessed of a de- 
mon, or blind, but by leading him forth from among 
the tombs of filth where he has long been raving, and | 
casting out the demon, and tearing off the films of | 
vice which his animal nature has thrown over his 
spiritual vision, and bidding him go wash in the pool 
of universal love, whose peaceful streams of ‘justice’ 





|and ‘mercy’ have power to heal and melt the harden- } 


ed conscience into contrition. 


But to return to the discourse. 1 said it was rather 
cooling, and so it was; for he seemed to caution us) 
against ‘extremey,’ as if there was danger of our peo- 
ple becoming too enthusiastic in a cause, which heac- | 


Ah! he 
have so addressed the people, had his own wife and 


would not 


children been torn from his embrace and sold into sla- 


very, When he saw in them an awakened sympatlry | 


He said that the ‘ spirit of Christ's 
teaching was opposed tu slavery, but ste canneo smttetes | 


| midst of it without speaking against it directly, and he | 


took him for his pattern in ail things,’ and therefore | 
my conclusion was, that he would say no more about 


}it. But Ll think he is mistaken, if he thinks there was 


any thing like southern slavery existing at that time ; 


or I believe the bondage of those days lasted only 


seven years; so that man could not have absolute | 


power over his fellow-man. Is it not enough, I would 
ask, for us as Christians to know that the spirit of sla- 
very is opposed to the spirit of Christ—and to be con- | 
sistent followers of him, we must speak out in.‘ burn- | 
ning words’ against the * sum of all villanies,’ as Wes- 
ley says itis? Butif our ministers will not speak | 
and act, there are some spirits awake bere that cannot 
slumber again, till the great work of emancipation is 
completed. We have endeavored to free ourselves (as 
brother Rogers says) from the slavery spirit, that we 


beam from our brother’s eye, which so darkens his 
moral vision as to make wrong seem right. 

I understand brother Woodward has spoken a word 
for the slave to-day before the people; therefore I 


from the hope that he may yet take the highest anti- 
slavery ground. 

We need a champion here to assist in this moral 
warfare ; for now is the time ‘to lay the axe at the 
rool,’ as all are enquiring upon the subject, and would 
be glad to hear more about it; therefore we would 
repeat our invitation, ay, we would entreat you to 
come and give us a lecture soon, if you can consistent- 
ently with your other duties. Although you have 
been held up asa bug-bear to frighten people away 
from the Convention, still I think their fetters hang 
more loosely than before, so as to make some more 
willing to bear for themselves. 

I can say with you, Mr. Garrison, 

‘Lam an Abolitionist, 
Of naught on earth afraid’— 
therefore I have no reason for withholding my signa- 
ture. 
LUCINDA HOSMER. 

P. S. Ifit will not be out of place, I would take 
this opportunity to say in answer to Mrs. Chapman's 
‘call’ (that appeared in your columns afew months 
since) upon the friends who intended to assist by do- 
nations forthe Christmas Fair, that we have formed 
ourselves into a band consisting of only twelve fe- 
males and three males, who give us a half day's labor 
once amonth; and that although our number is small, 
our Zeal is great, so that we have a hope to be able to 
furnish a table at the next‘ annual fair." Though we 
cannot pledge ourselves for it, we will pledge our- 
selves fur a contribution. 





Mr. Mellen’s Protest. 
Mr. Garrison: 


Not seeing the Protest offered by Mr. White and 
others, to the action of the proceedings of the New- 
England Anti-Slavery Convention, I did not sign it; 
and I do not know I should have signed it fur all the 
reasons therein adduced ; and yet I felt very much 
like protesting against some of the proceedings of the 
Convention. I had, as you are aware, fought with 
what little power I had, agaiust the test proposed by 
‘new-organization.” I have not yet been able to see 
the difference, in principle, between the one intro- 
duced into the Convention, and the one they intro- 
duced. As neither relates to slavery, but to the kind 
of action which each individual mast determine for 
himself, what is his duty in the premises; I cannot 
recognize the right of any person to determine for me; 
but, as on this subject the others have said what I can- 
not but recognize gs truth, I will add what I consider 
& greater wrong.” It was the involving two questions, 
each important in themselves, and making the Con- 
vention vole for the one, when they, perhaps, would 
not have voted for tne other, had they each been voted 
for on their own merits. 

It would have been singular indeed, if an anti-sia- 
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very Convention, that had held meetings for tem years, 
bad not been ready, yea anxious, tu vote to have ‘no 
union with slavehelders,” or that they would not hold 
any allegiance ing @avebolding government, or a gov- 
ernment carried on, on slaveholding principles. This 
I was anxious fur: in fact, it was the action f recow- 
mended to the Convention last year; or, rather, that 
they should petition the government to absolve us from 
all allegiance to it, instead of the petition they bad 
thea proposed. But she Constitution, and the princi- 
ples it lays down afe quite different things, ia my hum- 
ble opinion, than the principles acted out by our gen- 
eral government. I hold our Supreme Court is placed 
pretty much in the same predicament that our rumeel- 
lers were a few years ago, when they were placed 
upon the jury box to decide upen the criminality of a 
brother rumsetler: they could not convict him with- 
out convicting themselves :—the consequence was, 00 
proof, however direct and to the point, was enough to 
satisfy their minds, that the man had ever sold any 
rom; but did any believe in the truthfulness of their 
verdict? Probably noone. Just so it is with those 
judges: if they elould decide slavery was unconstitu- 
tional, they would only convict themselves; and this, 
according to law, they are not bound to do. 

I therefore protest against involving a subject of 
such vital importance to every individual, who lives 
under our laws, in order to make him vote away his 
rights, for the sake of voting on another subject, that 
would involve his moral consistency. I therefore pro- 
test, most seriously and solemnly, against such kind 
of action. I cannot think it right or just in itself. 

Here was one subject, which required long and pa- 
tient investigation, a knowledge of State papers, that 
are stowed away in the archieves of some of our State- 
houses, and are not to be seen but by patient search- 
igg and investigation, and which ell know are not 
within the reach of any popular assembly. It must 
therefore be difficult for them to deceive intelligently, 
till they are made acquainted with ail the facts in the 
case; but it must be known to you not atythe of these 
facts, and some among the most important were not 
laid before that meeting. 

But without extending these remarks, any further, 
as the vote was taken and I decided in favor of the po- 
sition you and Mr. Phillips took, £ will ask Mr. Phil- 
Ips, asa lawyer, through you, on what principle, in 
the Constitution he would rely, provided some person 
came and stole him, to make him a slave, to regain his 
freedom, as an Americancitizen? And after answer- 
ing that, to answer this:—Does the Constitution, and 
wherein does it, make any distinction between him and 
the colored man or the slave? His answers through 
tle Liberator would much oblige me, and perhaps 
many others. 





Respectfully yours, 
G. W. F. MELLEN. 
P. S. You, perhaps, as a non-resistant, may care but 
very little about this question, one way or the other; 
but as we fre all, whether we will! or no, subject to 
the government, I cannot but think it is well to know 
on what our rights are founded, if we have any at all. 





> Friend Tappan’s course will be very gratifying 
to all new organizationists, colonizationiats, and oth- 
er enemies of our cause—and more we need not add. 
—Ed. 


Withdrawal. 
Mr. Garrison : 


In alate number of the Liberator, I noticed my 
name in the list of officera of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society for the ensuing year. I knew noth- 
ing of this, although I was present during the greater 
part of the discussions, until the publication of the 
proceedings of the late annual meeting of the Society. 
Should I remain silent, standing as an officer of the 
Society, it might perhaps be inferred that I approve 
or sanction all the sentiments sent forth as the voice 
of the Society, when such is not the fact. I wish 
therefore to say, through the medium of your paper, 
and all others in which the list of officers referred to 


heeheon pablished, that I decline being considered 
an officer of the Society. would not call in ques- 


tion the motives of those who differ from me in opin-~ 
ion as to principles, measures, or propriety of action ; 
but according to the plain import of some ofthe lan- 
guage made use of in proclaiming the sentiments and | 
views of the Society at its late meeting, there is,in my | 
judgment, extravagance of expression, and a mani- 
featation of intolerance and proscription, as to which 
J feel bound to enter my disclaimer. 
into specifications: the published proceedings are be- 


I need not go 
fure the world. The platform of the Society, with 
the utterances and doings of the majority of its late 
anniversary as a commentary, is not broad enough for 
me to stand upon. I prefer to go at large, free as the 
mountain air of the North. 
WEARE TAPPAN. 
Bradford, N. H., June 6, 1844. 





Middlesex County A. S. Society. 

The Society met at 10 o'clock, A. M. on the 12th 
of June, in the Universalist church, Concord. Dr. 
Farnsworth, President, called the meeting to order. 
Some rematks were made by Mr. Puffer, of Lowell, 
followed by a song from the ladies. The meeting 
wus also addressed by F. Douglass and J. Levy. Mr. 
Needham of Groton offered the foliowing resolution : 


Resolved, That the anti-slavery enterprise is not at 
war with the governtment, the chureh, or any other 
existing institution, exeept as they tend to retard the 
progress of the abolition of chattel slavery, 

A business committee, consisting of W. A. White, 
J. Levy, Mary Brooks, C. Bowers, and F. Douglass, 
was appointed, After a song, the Suciety adjourned 
to meet at 2 o'clock. 


ArtTernoon Session. 
Afier a song, the business committee reported the 
following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the abolitionists of Middlesex wil! 
hold a meeting to celebrate the anniversary of the 
emancipation of the slaves in the British West-Indies, 
at Concord, on the coming Ist of August, and that all 
the friends of freedom in the county are invited to 
#ttend, and express their joy that the bands of the 
slave have been broken by those with whom we 
claim kindred. 

2. Resolved, That the facet, that Daniel Webster 
was read out of the whig ranks, because he differed 
from the leading powers on monetary affairs, and 
could only return by professing his admiration for a 
slaveholder, while Henderson of Mississippi and other 
whigs remain in full standing with the party , and yet 
are doing all they can to perpetuate slavery, even 
voting in favor of the Texas treaty, proves that the 
party is utterly corrupt on the subject of slavery, and 
cares more for dollars and cents than for human lib- 
erty. 

3. Resolved, That the unanimity of the democratic 
party in their support of the Texas project, another 
name for the support of tyranny, and their outrageous 
violation of the right of petition, proves that they too 
are pro-slavery, and the aiders and abettors of the 
most monstrous system of tyranny that the world has 
ever seen. 

4. Resolved, That as both the whig and demoerat- 
ic parties have nominated man-stealers fur the chief 
office in the nation, no person who loves the slave or 
the slave's cause, can consistently cast a vote for either 
of these parties. 

5. Resolved, That abolitionists, in choosing for 
whom they shall cast their Presidential votes, know. 
no distinction as to the section of country a man may 
come from; only asking, that whether from the 
North or the South, he shall be a man who hates all 
tyranny, and proves his hatred by consistent conduct. 

The first resolution was taken up, and after a few 
remarks, adopted. 

Mrs. Brooks, 8. Barrett, W. A. White, and Dr. 
Cowdry, were appointed a committee to choose a 
rallying committee of one in each town to carry out 





the objects of the resolution. 


Resolutions 2, 3, 4 and 5 were adopted. 

Frederick Douglass offered the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That this Convention do most fully con- 
curio opinion with the New-England Convention, 
so forcibly and unanimously expressed, to wit—That 
liberty and slavery are antagonisms—thet freemen 
can have no union with slavelulders—that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is a staveholding instru- 
ment; and that no abolitionist can take office, vote, 
or swear to support it, without gross and palpable vi- 
olation of the abolition principle. 

W. A. White moved the following substitute : 

Resolved, That until we have used the powers we 
have under the Constitution for the abolition of sla- 
very, such as the abolition of the slave trade between 
the States and its existence in the District of Colum- 
bia and the territories, we bave no right to complain 
that the Constitution stands in the way of the anti- 
slavery cause. bd 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the Constitution ean 
only be carried into effect by the laws framed under 
it, and that as the North has the power to frame these 
Jaws, abolitionists should strive to reform the legisla- 
tion of the country, and thereby procure the passage 
of such laws as will free us from all participation in 
the guilt of slavery. 

Resolved, That when an instrument is incon- 
sistent with itself, we have a right to give such 
a construction to it asis consistent with its intent as 
set forth in its preamble, and that we need not call up 
the dead to ask the meaning of our Constitution ; 
but shall ourselves, with the reason God has given us, 
see that the ends of justice are answered, and our 
Constitution consistent with itself. 

Resolved, That we repudiate the ground taken by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, and New-Eng- 
jand Anti-Slavery Convention, ‘ that it is necessary for 
a man to disfranchise himself, in order to prove his 
anti-slavery, thus ceasing ta help steer the ship of 
state, while he may supply the motive power of gov- 
ernment, viz. money, by paying taxes, taking letters 
from the post-office, and remaining under and sup- 
porting whatis called insupportable despotism, when 
such an one could leave the country, and thus wash 

his hands of the whole affair, supposing it to be wrong 
to vole. 


The original resolution was supported by Douglass 





until the time of adjournment. 


Evexixe Session, 
_ The disunion resolution and amendment were taken i 
ap, and the amendment supported by 8S. C. Wheeler} 
and W. A. White, and opposed by F. Douglass and| 
C. L. Remond. : 
: Mornine Session. 
After a song, Helen L. Thoreau was chosen Secre- 
lary pro tem. 
The disunion resolutions were laid on the table, and 
the following resolutions introduced : 


6. Resolved, That if it he true that chattel slavery 
is opposed to Christianity, then all those ministers 
and churches who do not bear a strong testimony 
against slavery at all times, are not entitled to the 
name of Christians, but are, in their own language, to 
be branded as infidels, and deniers of the supremacy 
of God. 

7. Resolved, That as the cause of Christ depends 
on the exertions of his followers, and their stern re- 
buke of unrighteousness; all those churches which 
continue their connexion with the mean-stealing 
churches of the South, recognizing them a Christian 
bodies, are slumberers on the walls of Zion, or false- 
hearted betrayers of the cause thev pretend to support. 


F. Douglass offered the following, which, together 
with Mr. Needbam’s resolution, were taken up and 
discussed by Douglass, Barzilac, Frost, and W. A. 
White: ° 

Resolved, That we rejoice to learn, that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, by its General Conference 
now in session in the city of New-York, have decided, 


that it is incompatible with the office of Bishop, for 
Its vccupant to be a manstealer; and that we hail 


it as one amongst the many indications we have, of 
the onward progress of our cause, and the effective- 
ness of our measures. 

Resolved, That while we hail this movement of 
the MethoJist Episcopal Church as an indication of 
the progress of our cause, we cannot, in the light of 
facts, accord to the Conference, in taking this stand, 
any higher motive than that of expediency—and that, 
while the northern churches remain in fellowship 
with the southern, by meeting with slaveholders, in 
the General Conference, and by allowing their Bish- 
ops to ordain as ministers of the gospel, manstealers 
and their guilty abettors, we must continue to brand 
that body as a slaveholding church. 


AFTERNOON SeEssion. 
The chureh resolution was taken up, and discussed 
by F. Douglass, C, L. Kemond, Addison Fay, Dr. 
Pewksbury, and W. A. White, and laid on the table. 
Adjourned to half past 7 o’clock. 


Evenine Session, 
Song. The disunion resolution was taken up and 
discussed by Douglass, Remond and White, and final- 
ly laid on the table. 
After a song from the ladies, the following resolu- 
tion was offered, and unanimously passed : 


Resolved, That the thanks 6f this Convention be 
presented to.the Society worshipping in this place, 
for kindly opening their house to the advocates of 
the unhappy slave, while the other religious societics 
have closed their doors against us. 


The Society adjourned. 





First of August. 
Bro. Garrison : 


I wish, through the columns of the Liberator, to 
suggest to the abolitionists of Suffolk and Norfolk 
counties, the importance of holding a mass meeting 
in Tenean Grove, situated on the sea shore, at the 
mouth of Neponset river, in Dorchester, 3 1-2 miles 
from South Boston Bridge. An omnibus runs from 
this vicinity to the city four times a day, and would 
no doubt accommodate friends from Boston at a rea- 
sonable price, unless they preferred to come by wa- 
ter. Friends from the western part of this county 
could take this opportunity to make their annual visit 
to the salt water. Persons in Quincy and Weymouth 
conld avail themselves of the opportunity afforded by 
the large number of stages which pass daily through 
Dorchester. Hingham could send a delegation by the 
steamboat, and land them on Commercial Point, a 
short distance from the Grove. A procession could 
be formed in the midst of a dense population, one mile 
and a quarter from the Grove. In the Grovois a large 
heliow, in the centre of which the Washingtonians 
have erected a stage, around which a thousand per- 
sons could sit, und conveniently see and hear the 
speaker. A part of the Grove stands upon a bank that 
overlooks Boston harbor, offering a beautiful water 
scenery. Call and see it. 

H. W. BLANCHARD. 

Dorehester, June 8th, 1844. 





NoruinG But THe Cuurcn. Ina letter to the ed- 
itor of the Boston Christian Witness, the Rev. E. M. 
P. Wells says—I go for the Church, the whole 
Church, und nothing but the Church’—meaning the 
Episcopal Church. No marvel that he abandoned the 
anti-slavery cause in the trial-hour of 1835, when ‘ five 
thousand gentlemen of property and standing’ perform- 
ed the part of lawless mobocrats, and that he has 
since walked no more with the abolitionists. 





7 James K. Polk is said, by his partisans, to be 
a strict member of the church, and exemplarily pious. 
He is also an extensive man-thief: these are almost 
indispensable prerequisites to the Presidential chair 
of this great republic; hence his chance of suc- 
cess.—y. . 


Rhode-Isiand Anti-Slavery Fair. 
* Shail the soil that Witxiams trod 
Deny her rights—forget her Gop ?’ 

The negative to these questions will be found in 
the soul-stirring call of the glorious anti-slavery wo- 
men there, for their approaching Fair. Let it be 
responded to by prompt drafts from the abundance of 
the rich, and the stores of the comfortable, and let 
the spirit of liberty there, as she proclaimed to her 
champion in the Revolution—* Nat. Gaeese! dof 
your Quaker coat, on with regimentals, and haste 
to the conflict!’ now cry to each of her sons and 
daughters; in thrilling accents—*Friznp or Frex- 
pom! doff your garment of indolence—en with the 
panoply of liberty—pursue the enemy—he is on the 
retreat—give him no quarter!’ 





‘The Stalf of Life.’ 

Strangers from other cities often complain of the 
poor quality of Boston bread; and not without rea- 
son—it is a miserable apology for that article, the in- 
gredients of whieh are so abundantly supplied by 
the beneficent Creator. Our bakers aim at making 
their bread light, (in a two-fold sense,) rather than 
nutritious and, wholesome ; and, in doing this, to give 
their loaves an attractive appearance in bulk, they 
take the very life from the Jittle flour they assign to 
each loaf, in the rising, rendering it, especially when. 
a few hours old, ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

Breap is said to be ‘the stalf of life.’ Good 
bread is; but the vile substance (if substance it has) 
sent out by our Boston bakers, is the bane of Iife. 
Whether the miserable trash be a wretched compound 
of potatoes bewitched, of flour begrudged, and> of 
alum, sal alinonia and other drugs secreted, or of 
something else, can't say; but, at any rate, its effect is 

gh to d the most healthy stomach: and 
then again it is destitute of all nutriment. Why, 
one may eat Wall day, and then well nigh etarve, (if 
he isn’t poisoned first.) True, like the apples of 
Babylon, it is fair to the eye, but, like them, also, it is 
ashes to the taste.. 

P. 8. If our good bakers are not satisfied with this 
little puff, we won’t try again.—y. 

NE A NT RE TE 











Cotrector or Boston. The nomination of Lem- 
uel Wiiliams, as Collector of Boston, has been con- 
firmed by the Senate. 





Infamous Outrage.—An affair occurred on boaré 
the steamboat Worcester, on her e from Nor- 
wich to this city, on Saturday evening last, which, 
from the peculiar circumstances attending it, merits 
the severest reprehension of the press. Among the 
yen ag upon the night in question, was Mr. George 

oberts, the proprietor of the Boston Times and No- 
tion. This gentleman, having made some free remarks 
upon the circumstance of his friend, Capt Frazer, be- 
ing compelled to pay $4,50 for his from Bos- 
ton to New London, (instead of $2,50-“the passage 
to New York,) was, while speaking on the subject, 
addressed by Captain Vande ee stepoed up and 
abused him in the most outrageous manner, applying 
to him the most opprobrious epithets. 

Mr, Roberts, of course, retorted, and Captain Van- 
derbelt then commenced an outrageous assault upon 
him, felling him to the deck with a blow. He then 
ordered Mr. &. furward—an order which was prompt- 
ly opposed—and the passengers interfereing, Capt. 
V., in his compelled explanations, revealed the true 
cause of the assault, viz: an article which appeared 
in the Boston Times of Wednesday last. This arti- 
cle commented very strongly upon the monopolizing 
spirit of the Norwich line, and supported the princi- 
ple of reduced fares. 

It was, however, pa legitimate in. character, 
and containing nothing libellious, transcended in no 
degree the right of every editor—of every American 
—to speak ay and fearlessly upon every public 

uestion. Yet, for this maintenance of a right, Mr. 
berts is exposed toa ruffianly assault, which stands 
almost without a parallel in the history of the press of 
our country.—V. Y. Aurora. 
TY A IS STD 


ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
Abolitionists of Rhode-Island : 

Dear Frienps—The members of the Providence 
Ladies Anti-Slavery Society feeling that the times 
demand, on their part, and on the part of abolition- 
ists generally,on more enegetic and decisive action, 
have determined to hold a FATR in this City, on 
the Finsr Wepnespay (Commencement Day) of 
September, 1844, 

As te the design of this Fair, little need to be 
said to incite exertion on your part. THREE MIL- 
LIONS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS are in sla- 
very : we wish to aid in their speedy and uncondi- 
tional emancipation. What effort can be more 
praiseworthy in its purpose? What object more 
glorious in its accomplishment? It is an effortiin 
pehalf of Freedom. The time has been when the 
mention of a design like this would thrill, as with 
electric speed and power, the hearts of our little Com- 
monwealth. Reputation, property and life, would 
all be spontaneously and Feely offered apon the al- 
tar of liberty. In the dark and stormy days of re- 
ligious persecution, Rhode-Island was Freedom's Ey- 
rie. Inthe still darker and stormier days of the rev- 
olution, our men and women counted toil and de- 
privation, joyful. Shall it be, that now when a reli- 
gious intolerance and persecution, more bigoted and 
cruel—when a tyranny more fearful and degrading 
than it has ever before been the world’s lot to wit- 
ness, pollutes our soil, that a call for help shall not 
meet with a hearty and cheering response ? Sure- 
ly not. There is among you, dear friends, a heart- 
engendered philanthropy that will not-suffer it. 

Our countrymen are degraded, oppressed, murder- 
ed—the weg | and withering influences of slavery 
are paralyzing the nerves of our national. prosperity 
and power—draining the well-springs of humanity 
and choking, with insurmountable barriers, the 
channels of free thought and utterance. On this 
behalf we call upon you for help. Let it come, in 
any and every shape. Your purses, your -farms, 
your berg, + your factories, and your stores, we 

e 





expect will laid under liberal contribution. 
Things to eat and things. to drink—things to be seen 
and things to be worn—things useful and things 


fanciful, let them come, in overwhelming abundance. 
Nothing oan be too numerous, too great or too small. 
We ask each of you to do something.§ Form at 
once sewing circles and knitting societies—organ- 
izeand send forth efficient soliciting committees. 
Let no person remain idle or unsolicited—no corner 
of the State unsearched for aid. All thie do, for the 
the slave’s sake. The foes* of freedom are mus- 
tering strong, even now, and the battle waxes hot. 
Come each one, and all, bear a hand, 
(GP Articles designed for the Fai be sent 
tothe Anti-Slavery Office, No! 2, Street— 
care of away | Paine. Any information that 
may be desired,will be readily — by Migs Paine, 
on addressing her, by mail or ise. 
Susan R. Morris, Abby Thurber, 
are Pe ‘stone ‘ No aT shave, 
4 i ancy H. 
Mary fem. 
aine, 
Coromittee. 
PLYMOUTH CoO, A, 8. SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of the Plymouth County A. 8. 
Society will be held at the Universalist meeting-house 


eeting- 
is Hanson, on Thursday, the 4th of July, at 9 o'clock 





‘All, rsona friendly, or otherwise, are respectful! 
invited to be present, and take part in the delibere. 
tions of the meeting. 


SAMUEL DYER, Secretary. 
S. Abington, June 11, 1844. R, 


ESSEX COUNTY A. 8. SOCIETY. 

_~ tenth a rea 4 “4 -_ Essex County A. 
8. Society will be holden at Methuen i d 
Saturday, 23th and 29th inst. nn Py 

Let there be a mighty gathering of the true and the 
faithful. Fidelity and perseverance will ensure us the 


victory. 
MARY P. KENNY, Secretary. 
Salem, June 4, 1844. : 


ANTI-SLAVERY PIC NIC, 
_ The Andover (West Parish) Anti-Slavery Society 
intend to celebrate the coming 4th of July with a 
Pic Nic in a grove near the Frye Village. 
All true-hearted abolitionists, without distinction, 
are most cordially invited to co-operate with us, that 








we may bear our united testi that we love the 
down-trodden slave, better than either sect or party. 
As the collation will be free to all, we look to the 


friends of the slave in particular, and to the ic 
in general, for provisions, which will be 


for money or 
tefully received by the , 
leis J pos Sa fr. Dow, of Andover , and 





others, will address us on that occasion. 
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For the Liberator. 
MOONLIGHT. 


How beautiful is moonlight! Would f might 

Convey to other souls the bounding joy 

With which my own is filled beneath its sway, 

The time hath been, alas! when sad, sad thoughts 

Were with its brightness blent, and wo, deep wo 

Had :nade me all unfit to have its light: 

But thet has passed away—amid these scenes 

Of sweet, elysian beauty, to my heart 

Comes back my childhood love of loneliness ; 

And the deep joy that in those by-gone hours 

Was ever gushing free within my soul, 

Again is springing from its inmost depths, 

The same, but purer; and to pour it forth 

In blessings upon others, would be joy, 

Yet purer far. But, ah! there are no words 

With which to pour my spirit’s fulness out; 

And bliss unshared ceases to be a thing 

Of blessedness; it is a weary weight 

That bows the soul to earth, as flowers overcharged 

With dew. But thou, O God, canst read my thoughts, 

My heart can open all itself to thee, 

And shrinks not from thy scrutiny ; for, though 

My soul is stained throughout with sin, thou knowest 

My highest, strongest, all-absorbing wish, 

1s to become as thou art, true and good. 

In this sweet moonlight scene, ‘I feel thy hand 

Upon me’—not as burdening weight of power, 

Or greatness unapproachable ; 

But as I once thought, a father's hand 

Should be in love upon his offspring laid, 

To comfort and protect! My spirit feels 

That thou art in this glorious flood of light, 

Baptizing it in beauty. I shall go 

Forth from this scene with higher, holier thoughts, 

And purer wishes. Would my life might be P 

Upon the moral scenery a pure ray 

Of moonlight—unobserved, perhaps, as scorned 

By many—by the crowd—but to the few, 

Whose spirits are attuned to harmony 

With mine, asource of joy and blessedness, 

An influence to raise their hearts to thee, 

As mine hath been by this calm holy light. 
Northampton Community, 2 H. W. K. 

Mass. May 23, 1844. 





From the Practical Christian. 
NON-RESISTANCE. 

When first the non-resistant name 
Struck my astonished ear, 

I thought the thing an open shame, 
And scarce withheld a sneer. 

I knew not then my Saviour's love 
Reflected from the eross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Which triamphed on the cross, 


But wiser thoughts pursued the theme, 
Till I at length perceived, 

*T was not, indeed, the idle dream 
I blindly had believed : 

I faintly viewed my Saviour's love 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the eroas, 


With clearer vision soon I saw 
A principle profound, 

Which magnified the royal law, 
And healed its deepest wound - 

O then I felt my Saviour's love 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that noneresistant love, 
Which triumphed on the cross, 


I laid my carnal weapons by, 
And quit the warrior’s art, 

Resolved by grace I'd sooner die 
Than act a murderer's part : 

For now I felt the Saviour's love 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the cross. 


Nor could I share in government 
Supported by the sword ; 

Nor through the ballot-box consent 
To disobey my Lord: 

For dearer grew the Saviour’s love 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the eross. 


Nor went I more to seek redress 
[n courts of human law, 

Nor claim protection in distress, 
My foes to overawe : 

For I could trust the Saviour’s love 
Reflected from the eross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the cross, 


Ye followers of the Prinee of Peace, 
Howe’r despised and few, 

O never from your mission cease, 
Nor prove yourselves untrue ; 

Exemplify the Saviour's love, 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Whieh tiampbed on the cross. 


The earth, so long a slaughtese-field, 
Shall yet in Eden bloom; 

The Tiger to the Lamb shall yield 
Aod War descend the tomb: 

For all shall feei the Saviour's love 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that non-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the cross. 


Then swell these soul-inspiring strains, 
With cheerful heart and voice ; 
Jehovah's Son in Salem reigns, 
The Sov’reign of our choice: 
"Twas he that wept and bled in love 
Upon the dreadful cross— 
His Was the non-resistant love 
Which triumphed on the cross, 


His highest glory is to serve, 
His blessedoess to give— 

The bruised to heal, the faint to nerve, 
And cause the dead to live: 

Most glorious is this Saviour's love 
Reflected from the cross— 

That love, that gon-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the cross 


Be this the glory we pursue, 
The blessedness we seek, 

Along the lanes of life to strew 
The mercies of the meek : 

Thus shall we breathe the Saviour's love, 
Reflected from the cross— 

That Jove, that non-resistant love, 
Which triumphed on the cross. 

Hopedale.! A. B. 


LITTLE THINGS, 
Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 
There's fruit in each wind-crafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispering word may towch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife, 


No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be ; 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 

Work and despair not; give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be ; 

God is with all that serve the right, 
The holy, true and free. 








From the Concord Baptist Register. 
Capital Punishment. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is worthy of notice, that the 
advocates of capital punishment ‘hang all authority 
for the taking of life by man’ upon the law given 
to Noah, which they denominate the Noachic law. 
Whether they ‘hang’ this ‘authority’ untii it is 
dead, and thus inflict capital punishment upon their 
own arguments, remains to be seen. Speaking of 
the Noachic law, Mr. Colver says: ‘ And here is the 
point at which God gave that law, which was not 
originally given, and upon which I HANG ALL av- 
THORITY FOR TAKING OF LIFE BY MAN.’ I wish it 
to be remembered, that Mr. Colver acknowledges 
the Noachic law as the basis of all authority for the 
taking of life by man. That the advocates cf capi- 
tal punishment have some imagination, as well as 
others, appears evident from their easy method of 
pormpeine | all apparently contradictory evidence to 
their own favorite theory. It is to be noticed, also, 
that they have a summary way of disposing of the 
arguments of others, by denominating their views 
‘tame’ and ‘self-contradictory.” After some re- 
marks upon that saying, ‘He that taketh the sword, 
&c. (which, by the way, was not the saying of Christ 
—for Christ said, ‘ ‘Alt they’ in stead of ‘ He,’) Mr. 
Phelps says: ‘any other exposition of this passage is 
tame and self-contradictory” How much weight 
should be attached to this oracular saying of one who 
quotes home manufaetured scripture, will be consid- 
ered hereafter. The Noachic law is recorded in 
Gen. 9: 5, 6 ; and so far as it relates to men, it is 
contained in these words:—‘ At the hand of every 
man’s brother will I require the life of man. Who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed: for in the image of God made he man.’ Here, 
then, is the basis of ‘all authority’ for man to take 
the life of his fellow, according toMr.Colver. This 
Jaw, it is said, was given to the world ‘at its sEc- 
COND START, and as a law which was to continue as 
the standing law for mankind in all time, and under 
all forms of government.’ Hence, the only alterna- 
tive, according to Mr. C, isthe Noachic law or no 


law. 

The first remark I wish to make concerning this 
law is, that there is no direct Proor that this law 
was to be perpetual. This law was given to Noau 
AND HIS sons; but God did not command them to 
perpetuate it, nor did he inform them that it was 
designed for perpetual observance. Is this total 
want of direct proof in favor of the perpetuity of the 
law to be construed into an argument in behalf of 
its obligatory character in all ages? This is not 
God’s method of instituting perpetually binding, 
positive Jaws. Nor can Mr. Colver persuade him- 
self to adopt positive laws in regard to another 
subject, concerning which there is a total want 
of positive proof in its behalf. In the same chap- 
ter in which the Noachic law is recorded, is an ac- 
count of the covenant that God made with Noah 
and his sons, that there should never ‘be a flood to 
destroy the earth,’ This was tu be a perpetual cov- 
enant. But how is it kuown, that this covenant was 
to be perpetual ? The truta was repeatedly and sol- 
emnly asserted by the Lord, 

But in regard to the Noachic law, there is no 
such assertion ; but on the other hand, the Lord con- 
fined the law, in its delivery, to Noaw anp uis 
sons. An air of fancy can blow up appearances in 
after times to show that this law was for all time af- 
ter Noah. But what is the legitimate inference, 
when no direct proof exists ? 

But admitting that the law is now obligatory, 
then it must be observed as God gave it to Noah 
and his sons, Let us then ascertain the form of the 
Jaw. ‘At the hands of rvERY MAN’s BROTHER wil] 
I require the life of man.” Tuisis THE Law. The 
BROTHER of the man murdered, was to be RESPONSI- 
BLE for the execution of the penalty of the law up- 
on the murderer, The declaration of the sixth verse 
is a mere general statement of the same law. Now 
let it be asked, if Mr. Colver has not inflicted cap- 
ital punishment upon his own theory by hanging all 
authority to take life upon the Noachic law. As an 
instance in which some IMAGINATION may be em- 
ployed, the advocates of capital punishment say, that 
the FATHER was to be Jupce and the osn the ExE- 
cuTioneR. But this is entirely gratuitous. Nothing 
is said about the TRIAL, supGeE, or yury. If a man 
in this nation should act on the authority of the No- 
achic law,he would be found HaNatNe on the author- 
ity of the Law or THE LAND. The truth is, no na- 
tion regards the Noachic law in its penal codes. 
But Mr. Colver has attempted to furnish no direct 
proof am faver of the - ae law Hie first nroof 
is drawn from ‘ the patriarchal age.’ This fact is pri- 
ma facie evidence that his argument is greatly want- 
ing in solid proof. But as he makes great use of ‘ the 
patriarchal age’ in support of his theory, I shall ex- 
amine it at full length, When Abram and Lot sep- 
arated, Lot ‘ pitched his tent toward Sodom.’ For 
twelve years, Bera, the king of Sodom, with four 
others, was tributary to king Chedorlaorner. Dur- 
ing Lot’s stay in Sodom, the Sodomites [rebelled, 
Gen. 14:4. In this rebellion, having taken the 
sword,’ the kings of Sodom fell in their own ‘slime 
pits;’ and those who remained alive, fled to ‘the 
mountains,’ The victors took the goods of those who 
had ‘ rebelled,’ and Lot among the prisoners. Abram, 
having been informed of the fate of his kinsman, 
armed his trained servants, and pursued the victors ; 
slew the victorious king, Chedorlaorner ; recovered 
one of the rebels, his own kinsman, Lot, and his 
goods, and returned in triumph. This is the story 
to which Mr. Colver refers us, for proof of the per- 
petuity of the Noachic law. The appropriateness 
and force of this proof in support of his theory, will 
be examined in my next number. X. Y. 





From Fowler's Phrenological Journal. 
Capital Punishment. 


Garrison & Co. are urging, in person, upon the 
Legislature of Massachusetts, the propriety of re- 
quiring all hanging to be done by clergymen, on 
the Sabbath, and in front of the churches. Excel- 
lent! Appropriate! If hanging really must be per- 
petrated, let it be done by religious leaders, be- 
cause, an act so every way revolting, should by no 
means be done, unless imperiously demanded by the 
highest of all moral obligations. Nothing short 
could tolerate it. Besides;—the great argument 
for continuing it, is claimed to be drawn from the 
Bible—and certainly, many clergymen are found to 
support it. How appropriate, therefore, that it should 
be done by the expounders of that Bible! 

For the same reason that hanging ought to be 
done dy clergymen, ought it to be done on the Sab- 
bath. If it be good, it must necessarily, be very 
good: it can have no half-way character. Let, there- 
fore, this very best of deeds be done on the very best 
of days. 
So, if the Bible, or Religion, require hanging, to 
support or enforce them, ‘and the ground claimed 
for it is, that they demand it,) that is, if religion and 
morality hang and require hanging, let hanging be 
done by the churches, and in them i—ay, within the 
altar, and even within the pulpit itself; for even 
the holy of holies is none too good for so extra ho- 
ly an ordinance. If hanging be not a divine ordi- 
nance, abolish it. Ifit be a divine ordinance at all, 
it must be very divine; for, it cannot possibly be 
otherwise than very good, or else very bad. If, 
therefore, it be required to be done at all, it must be 
the very best of ordinances—not only a holy duty, 
but among the most holy of rites, and therefore, not 
only properly belonging to the most holy place, but 
also required to be done by the most holy of men, 
and on the most holy occasions :—say, the commu- 
nion of the saints! 

Trony aside. Executions are most revolting to 
Benevolence—as much so as murder itself—are op- 
posed by the Perceptive Faculties on the ground of 
fact, viz. that men are not made better by execu- 
tions—are in the very teeth of Casuality, on the 
ground that compulsion can never make men do 
right, nor force them not to do wrong; or, if it does, 
that they are no better therefor, and are opposed by 
nearly every faculty of man’s nature. Phrenolo- 
gists—all, at least, who are imbued with the rpirit 
of this science, oppose it; and advocates for hang- 
ing can generally be designated from its opposers 
by the fact, that the former have more Benevolence, 
and less Combativeness and Destructiveness—that 
is, better heads, than the latter, 

For example ;—In examining the head of Rev. 
Jason Whitman, of Portland, Me., my brother re- 
marked, ‘that he had too much benevolence to ad- 
vocate capital punishment.’ He was then writing 
against it; and every truly benevolent man will op- 


pose it, 

Above all things, how can a Sheriff seek the of- 
fice, and then pe in cold blood, to execute a 
fellow-mortal 





Capital Punishment. 


The (Warsaw) Western New-Yorker sayst 
‘ Divine law sanctions, and the welfare of society 
calls for, the existence of Capital Punishment. Su 





what right has man to question the expediency of the 
matter as long as the law of God is imperative ?’ 


Mr. New-Yorker! will you answer us a few plain 
questions? viz: 

1, Who made you, or any one who agrees with 

ou, an authoritative interpreter of the Law of God 
for us who understand it differently? You say that 
the declaration ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed,’ is a command to all 
men to shed the manslayer’s blood. We cannot so 
understand it, any more than the passage ‘ The wick- 
ed shall not live out half their days,’ is a command 
to us to kill them, or ‘ Whoso taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword’ is a command to us to kill eve- 
ry soldier. Now when aman comes to us saying, 
*God commands men to put murderers to death,’ we 
answer, ‘ We cannot so understand the record, but 
it you do, it isa law to fou—do you, then, fulfil iv— 
and this it taken as an insult. It really seems hard 
that any should find fault with us for not obeying in 
their sense a Jaw which we interpret very differently, 
and yet consider themselves insulted when we re- 
quest them to execute it in their own way. 

2. If the interpretation put on a disputed passage 
of the Bible by a portion of the Clergy—-no matter | 
if backed by a majority of the People—is to be en- 
forced as an imperative law of God, no matter what 
is the ‘expediency’ of the case, or whether the wel- 
fare of society does or does not call for it, in what 
practica! sense is it true that we have uo establish- 
ed religion in this country, and that all sects are 
equal in the eye of the law? ' 

“When you have answered these, we may ask you 
some more.—.V. Y. T'ribune. 








Spear’s Work, 
Ata recent meeting of the Essex Quarterly, (Uni- 
versalist) Conference in Newburyport, the following 
resolutions were adopted by the council : 


Resolved, That whfle we sympathize with those 
who are enlisted in behalf of the various moral en- 
terprises of the day, we would especially invite tft 
attention of our brethren to the subject of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment, as one of a deeply solemn 
and religious nature. 

Resolved, That we recommend tothe public the 
late work on capital punishment, by Rev. Charles 
Spear, of Boston, and earnestly urge the friends of | 
humanity to co-operate in giving it an extensive cir-| 
culation. 











MISCELLANY. 


From the Providence Journal. 
Astonishing Tenacity of Life. 


It is said that grains of wheat, taken from within 
the envelope of Egyptian mummies, some thousand 
years old, have been found to germinate and grow 
in a number of instances. Beach plumbs have been 
produced by seeds contained in sands raised from 
deep wells whilst in the act of digging them, and a 
great distance from the sea, on the beaches of which 
they usually grow. Even toads, and other reptiles, 
have been found alive in situations where it is evi- 
dent that they must have been encased for many 
hundreds if not thousands of years. 

It may, however, be doubted, whether any in- 
stance has ever occurred in the history of the race, 
where the vital principle has adhered so tenaciously 
to the human body under such a load and complica- | 
tion of sufferings and tortures, as in the case of 
Abram Simmons, an insane man, who has been con-| 
fined for several years in a dungeon in the town.of| 
Little Compton, in this State. 

The writer accidentally met a gentleman this) 
morning from that town, who recounted to him the | 
following facts, with leave to publish them, and| 
there can be no doubt that they are correct. 

He stated that he visited the cell of Abram Sim- 
mons during the past winter. His prison was from) 
six to eight feet square, built entirely of stone—| 
sides, roof and floor—and entered through two iron, 
doors, excluding both light and fresh air, and en-) 
tirely without accommodation of any description for | 
warming or ventilating. Atthat time the internal 
surface of the walls was covered with a thick frost, | 
adhering to the stone in some places to the thickness | 
of half an inch, as ascertained by actua! measure-| 
ment. The only bed wasasmall sacking stuffed | 
with straw, lying on a narrow iron bedstead, with | 
two comfortables for a covering. The bed itself! 
was wet, and the outside comfortable was completly 
saturated with the drippings from the walls, and! 


stfily frozen. Thus, in utter darkness, @neased on 
every side vy walls of frost, his garments constantly 


more or less wet, with only wet straw to lie upon, | 
anda sheet of ice for iis covering, has this most 
dreadfully abused man existed through the past in- | 
clement winter. : } 

A gentleman, who visited the prison last Novem- | 
ber, stated to the writer that, even at that season of | 
the year, poor Simmons shook, with the cold. If so | 
at that season of the year, it seems almost impossi- 
ble that he should have survived through the past 
severe winter. His teeth must have been worn out 
by constant and violent chattering for such a length 
of time, night and day. 








* Poor Tom’s a cold.’ 


The first mentioned gentleman also said, that in 
a conversation he lately had with the keeper of Sim- 
mons, he statec, in answer tohis queries, that the 
cell was ffot at that time filled with frost, he having 
lately swept out several quarts, but that it was wet. 

Should any persons in this philanthropic age be 
disposed, from motives of curiosity, to visit the place, 
they may rest assured that travelling is considred 
quite safe in that part of the country, however im- 
probable it may seem. The people of that region 
profess the Christian religion, and it is even said that 
they have adopted some forms and ceremonies, which 
they call worship. It is not probable, however, that 
they address themselves to poor Simmon’s God. 
Their worship, mingling with the prayers of agony 
which he shrieks forth from his dreary abode, would 
make strange discord in the ear of that Almighty 
Being in whose keeping sleeps the vengeance due 
to all his wrongs. 





Stavery tn New Orteans. In the Baptist Her- 
ald, (Jamaica paper,) Feb. 14, 1844, there is a letter 
from New Orleans. The writer says:— 

Such is the feverish state of feeling here upon the 
subject of slavery, that a man may think against it, 
and that is all. Woe betide him, if he dare to write, 
or talk, or preach about it. New Orleans is the mo- 
ral sewer of the world. Here are found the refuse 
and drainings of all nations: female morals awfully 
corrupted; by the report of the Magdalen Society, 
only one-sixteenth of the females claimipg to be up- 
right; the remaining fifteen-sixteenths accredited 
bad. All kinds of Sunday eports pursued during 
the day, and the theatres open every Sunday evening; 
and in some places, in every house, a billiard or gam- 
bling table. Awful! awful! About slavery I need 
not say much. Here it exists in all its hideous d& 
formity. I have been present at one(and at but one} 
of the human flesh marts where slaves were put up 
for sale—and it really made my bluod boi], * * * 
There are many—very many—whose whole lives 
(sanctioning slavery excepted) adorn the doctrine of 
Christ ; but touch them on the subject of slavery, and 
you might as well arouse a tiger robbed of her whelps 
and expect to escape. 





Escape or a Stave Preventep. The sch. 
Paragon, Capt Green, from Williamston, N. C., 
bound to New-York, put into this port vester- 
day, to deliver up to the civil authorities a negro 
man whom Capt. G. had found on board his 
vessel on the 24th ult, being then within about 60 
miles of New-York. He had probably concealed 
himself in the hold among the staves; but when dis- 
coverd was in the forecastle. Capt. Green imme- 
diately put about and made for this port, being the 
nearest at which he could land him and be free 
from responsibility. The negro is a slave named 
Alfred, about 21 years of age, and belongs to Jona- 
than Taylor, of Bertic Co. N, C.—.Vorfulk Her- 
ald, Saturday. 


Krpyaprine in Powapentram. The Philadel- 
phia Times states that a most singular case of at- 
tempted kidnapping occured in that city, a few days 
ago. A tall, gaily dressed, nicely jewelled person- 
age, styling himself John Shaner, presented to the 
overseers of the poor a letter signed ‘ John Mublen- 
berg, representing that Shaner was a wealthy farm- 
er of Berks County, Pa., and that he was in want of 
a colored girl as a servant om his place. The over- 
seers selected from the Blockley Almshouse a like- 
ly looking girl, about twelve years of age, and 
bound her as an apprentice to Mr. Shaner. He 
started on with her for Maryland immediately, in or- 
der to dispose of her as a slave, but, stopping at 
Lancaster, his intention was euspected, and he was 
arrested. He was brought back the next day, when 
the wholescheme was exposed, a8 it turned out 
there was no such man in Berks county as John 








posing even the welfare of Society did not call for it, 








Muhlenberg, and that Shaner was a rogue. 
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ITEMS, 


From Matanzas.—We have seen aletter from Ma- 
tanzas, dated May QIst. ‘Che writer states tiat the 
country has been in much trouble of late, in conse- 

uence of the contemplated insurrection of the blacks. 

he jails are filled with prisoners, blacks, whites and 
mulattoes. A number of engineers have been taken up. 
English, Americana, Irish and Seotch—also. many 
Spaniards. Some have been in jail more than two 
morths, and nobody has been permitted to see or speak 
tothem. The case of «a young Englishman is men- 
tioned, an engineer, who has a wife and child at Ma- 
tanzas, who was in the stocks so long that when he 
got out he could not use his legs for several weeks. 
He was in jail at the last dates. Most of the white 
people who had been arrested were utterly ignorant 
of the contemplated insurrection. The arrests, indeed, 
were made with a mercenary motive, and in order to 
extort money. Four negroes were shot at Matanzas 
on the morning of the 2lst, and thirty more were con- 
demned to be shot. ‘here had been no rain since 
November, and the cbuntry was completely dried up, 
The planters were feeding the cattle on molasses and 
corn husks, as there was not a sign of grass.—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, June 5. 


Chancellor Bibb, of Kentucky, has published an 
elaborate article on the annexation of Texas, in which 
he argues the complete authority of the federal gov- 
ernment to obtain territory in that way, and main- 
tains the perfect right of the people of ‘Texus to de- 
mand admission, under the guarantees of the Louisia- 
na treaty !! 


Running for Texas.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Courier says that ‘ Mr. Tyler will now run as the 
Texas candidate.’ We heartily hope that he willrun 
so as to reach that happy country.—U. 8. Gaz. 


What they say of Massachusetts in Mexico.—-The 
Government Gazette, in remarking on the report of 
the Committee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
against the annexation of Texas, says—* We see with 
pleasure, that one of the most influential States of the 
American Union, and that in which we know the in- 
dependence of that nation was Joved, takes her place 
by the side of justice, and speaks the language of 
truth, which several States have, in attending to their 
own interests, and in desiring to do us all! the injury 
they can, forgotten.’ 


General Murphy, Minister to Texas, has been re- 
jected by the Senate. Gen. M. isthe man who wrote 
to Mr. Upshur that, upon the Texas question, he felt 
a‘whirlwind of emotion in his bosom’ which he 
could not describe. The Senute judged it imprudent 
to allow such an excitable man to remain in Pease. 


The male members of the Methodist Episcopal | 
Church at Richmond, Va., held a meeting in that city 
on the 6th inst. to take into consideration the recent 
decision of the General Conference in the case of 
Bishop Andrew. A committee of nine reported a long 
address, with resolutions, earnestly sustaining the 
Bishop and the action of the southern delegates. 


The Right of Suffrage.—The Connecticut House: of 
Representatives, by a vote of 132 to 12, have passed 
a resolution for an amendment of the Constitution 
extending the right of voting to every white male cit- 
izen 21 years of age, who has resided in the State one 
year next preceding, and in any town six months, &c. 
A motion to strike out the word white, so as to allow 
all colored males above 21 to vote, was lost,—yeas 19, 
noes 35. 


iF The noted Baptist, Dr. Johnson, a notorious 
slaveholder and defender of slavery, was allowed to 
preach"in Dr. Barnes’ pulpit, Philadelphia, during the 
sitting of the late Baptist Convention. 


The Bloody and Oppressive South! 

Tho Paulding (Miss.) Aurora of the 15th inst, an- 
nounces two murders as recently committed in that 
State, in both instances by negroes, on the persons of 
their masters. One of the victims is Andrew FE. Den- 
ham, Esq, late of Perry county, who was shot in his 
own house, and in the presence of his family, about 
10 o'clock, on the night of Tuesday, the 7th inst. He 
had just taken his seat after the conclusion of prayer 
by the Rev. Mr. Impson, preparatory to retiring for 
the night. He pushed open a window shutter at his 
elbow. A crazy old African negro, who had stationed 
himself without, presented a musket heavily loaded 
with buckshot, within a few feet of his head, and 
fired. Mr. Denham received upon his chin the whole 
charge, which passed out at the left side of his neck, 
fracturing his jaw-bone and lacerating his wind-pipe 
and jugular vein. He expired in his chair instanta- 
neously, and without a groan. ‘The negro completed 
the tragedy by repairing to Leaf River, in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and drowning himself. ‘The other case 
is that of a man namned Plunkett, who was killed in 
Clark county, a few days ago, by his own negro man, 
The negro contesses the killing, and says that he 
was persuaded to commit the deed by a white man— 
the son-in-law of the doceased. He was committed 
to Clark co, jail to await trial atthe term of the Court 
which commences on Monday next. 


Atrocious Muider.—A murder of the most atrocious 
character has been lately perpetrated in the vicinity 
of Farmervilie, Union Parish, La, A negro man be- 
longing to Mr, Allen Garr, under the exasperation of 
some imaginary effront from his too kind and indul- 
gent master, procured a gun,and having loaded it| 
with a heavy charge of buck shot, discharged the | 
contents into his master’s head, producing instantane- | 
ous death. What rendered this act still more dis- 
tressing was the fact that Mr. Carr's only daughter, a 
young lady of some 12 or 13 years of age, was sitting 
beside her father at the moment of his destruction. 
The murderer and another negro, who was proved to 
be his accomplice, were arrested, and after a fair trial, 
they suffered the penalty of their crimes. 


Another Duel at Vicksburg —Verbally we larn that 
a duel has recently been fought at Vicksburg between 
Thos. E, Robbins, Esq., and young Mr. Downs, in 
which the latter was severely wounded in the breast. 
Mr. D. has been a stadent in the office of the Hon. 
8. 8S. Prentiss, and rumor has it that a meeting is to 
take place between the latter and Mr. Robbins, grow- 
ing out of the same affair.—Vew-Orleans Picayune, 
May 8. 


Suicide.—Coroner Davis, yesterday, held an in- 
quest upon the body of a negro boy named Edmond, 
belonging to Mr. Watkins, who committed suicide 
by shvoting himself with a pistol—the bull entering 
the right cavity of the chest, and producing immedi- 
ate death —Verdict in accordance with the above 
statement.—.V. O. Bee, 11. 


Extract from a letter dated Darlington, 8S. C. May 
23d : 
‘Perhaps you have not heard of the diabolical mur- 
der committed in this place on the L5ih inst., on the 
person of Alexander Derfee, by a villain named 
Campbell. It seems Campbell was on the steps of 
the Hotel, and a man named Berry, either in sport or 
for the sake of kicking up a row, pulled him off the 
steps ; and Derfee passing at the same moment, Camp- 
bell rushed on him and plunged a dagger into his side 
—cutting him also in other places very severely. He 
then gave two fiendish yells and left the place. The 
physician did not consider Derfee mortally wounded, 
but he continued to decline until the 17(h, at 10 o’clk. 
when he expired. 


Another case of pistolling and stabbing has hap- 
pened in Mobile. A Frenchman named Lalabus, was 





Mortality on the coast of Africa.—The bark Fred- 
erick Dhu, at Providence from Accra, reports that the | 
British brig Stillman, from Sierra Leone for the lee- | 
ward, was at Cape Coast, March 25, with the loss of 
all hands except the captain and second officer. 


The Charge of being concerned in the Slave Trade. 
—The U. 8. Commissioner this morning decided to 
commit Capt. Driscol on the charge of being con- 


cerned as a principal in the slave trade, which, by the | 


4th section of the Act of 1820 is made piracy and pun- | 
ishable by death. Bartlett Mansfield, the 2nd mate 
of the Hope, was also arrested this morning on the 
charge of voluntary serving on board a slaver. 


A Small Riot—A number of colored persons in 
Pottsville, Pa. stoned the house of a person by the 
name of Johnson, on Negro Hill, beating in the win- 
dows, doors, &c., dn Sunday night of last week, al- 
leging that he had betrayed two slaves, man and wife, 
who had resided in this neighborhood for some time 
past, which led to their arrest, and subsequent deliv- 
ery up to their masters. 


~~ Kragedy in Philadelphia.-A Frenchman, named 
ory on Oaturduy morning last, mortally 
wounded his wife with a pistol, and then shot him- 
self and fell dead on the floor, 


Jwliae 


Ann Flynn has been arrested in New-York and 
committed for biting off balf the ear of Mary Atkins, 
on Saturday last. The latter brought her ear wrapped 
up in a paper in Court, and exhibited it as evidence 
of her loss. 


Indian Murders —Accounts from the neighborhood 
of the Bushy and San Gabriel rivers give the details 
of a number of murders recently committed, as is sup- 
posed, by a party of Wacoes. They caught Dr. Kin- 
ney, and Messrs. Castleberry and Courtney drawing 
ina load of buffalo meat and hides, and immediate- 
ly killed them, This was near the Bushy, They 
next went to the house of Mr. Mercer, on the San 
Gabriel, and pretended at first to be friendly ; but on 
a favorable opportunity offering, they killed Mr. M. 
and two men who were working fur him, and then 
captured and ran off with Mrs. M. and three or four 
small children. 


Suicide.—Abraham Van Fps, Eeq. of Vernon, in 

this State, committed suicide a few days since. He 
was 79 years of age, and committed the rash act throngh 
the fear of becoming insane, as had been the case 
with one of his parents and other members of his fam- 
ily. 
_ A Murderer Sentenced.—We learn from the Phila- 
delphia Gazette, that Samuel Zeppon, colored, con- 
victed of the murder of Cuffy Tod, also colored, was 
sentenced on Saturday to be hung. he unhappy 
prisoner, who is quite a young man, seemed but litle 
moved. After the awful judgment of the law bad 
been pronounced, he wept at intervals, Judge Par- 
sons was deeply affected, Atthe conclusion of his 
remarks, and as the words, ‘and may God Almighty 
have mercy on your soul’ fell from his tips, he gave 
way to a flood of tears. The Court room was 
crowded. ) 


At Hartford, Conn., the experiment of covering the 
body with sliced onions, and renewing them often till 
the fever subsides, has been tried with great effect in 
cases of searlet fever. The onions draw the fever to 
the surface, and imbibe it to some extent. _ 


The Royal Gazette notices the arrival from Havana 
of anumber of free colored persons, who wete or- 
dered to depart from Cuba, the presence of all such 
being deemed by the authorities dangerous to tie 
peace of the island, particularly tose from the neigh- 
boring British islands. 


Five hundred workmen are now engaged on sever- 
a! points in laying the rails and grading the Long Is- 
land rail-road. It will be open for travel on the Ist 
day of July. 


Four young ladies, daughters of a Mr. Horner, liv- 
ing near Lebanon, Ohio, were instantly killed by 
lightning, on Thursday last. Mr. Horner was severe- 
ly stunned, and his wife was seriously injured. 


A_new engine, weighing fifly tons, is to be put on 
the Stonington rail-road, which is to perform the trip 
between Stonington and Boston, 89 miles, in an hour 
yon a half—which is at the rate of about 60 miles an 

our. 


Boiler Burst.—One of the steam propellers on the 
line between Kingston and Montreal, was blown up 
on Saturday or Sunday last. The boiler is said to 
have collapsed while the steamer was passing the Long 
Sault rapids. Four persons are represented to have 
been killed. 


Sudden Death of Capt. Jenkins.—We learn with re- 
gret, as we are sure a large portion of the travelling 
public will, that Captain Abisha Jenkins, for many 
years favorably known as a steemboat commander of 
the New-York and Philadelphia line on the Delaware, 
was suddenly killed at Bristol, Pa. on Saturday, hay- 
ing been run over by his own horse and wagon. The 
Philadelphia vessels wore their colors at half-mast on 
Sunday. 

- 

Almon H. Read, member of Congress from the 12th 
District in Pennsylvania, died a few days ago. This 
makes three members from that State who have died 
since the commencement of the present session, 


The Lexington, Ky. Inquirer says: § A painful event 
happened at Ashland on Saturday last. A favorite 
servant of Mr. Clay, (Tom Todd) in a supposed state 
of derangemert, terminated his existence.’ 


At New-Orleans on the 29th ult. an unfortunate 
crazy man was brought before Recorder Baldwin, who 
bad on the Saturday before on a bet, ate thirty-two 
hard boiled eggs, shell and all ! 


Hon. A. H. Read, late M. C. from the 12th Penn- 


shot by a man named W. Smith, whom he in return 
entand hacked with a bowie-kuife. Both are since 
dead. 


Another.—A man by the name of Varner, his son, 
anda Mexican named Gonzales, were killed at the 
residence of Varner, about sixty miles north-west of 
Henderson, in Nacogdoches county, on the 22d of 
February, The circumstances, as related by a gen- 
ieman from that part of the country, are as follows: 
Gonzales, the Mexican, had been residing with Mr. 
Varner for several years previous, but had been ab- 
sent for a few weeks; during which time Varner had 
been induced to believe that he was planning a 
scheme to run off his (Varner’s) negroes, aud had 
mentioned his suspicions to his neighbors. Gonzales 
having returned, and accused Vainer of wrongfully 
charging him with a design upon his property» a quar- 
rel and fight ensued on the spot. The Mexican hav- 
ing a gun, shot and badly wounded Varner ; he then 
fled, but being hotly pursued by the son of Varner, 
he drew a pistol and shot him dead at his feet. In 
the meantime, the negroes of Varner took the alarm, 
pursued Gonzales, captured him, and brought bim 
back to where Varner lay, wounded mortally, but 
yet able to move. Varner immediately drew his 
knife and cut the hamstrings of the Mexican. After 
thus disabling him, he placed a gun at the head of 
Gonzales and blew out his brains. Thus, in less time 
than it takes to relate the particulars of this tragical 
occurrence, were three persons deprived of life—Var- 
ner having expired almost immediately after killing 
the Mexican. 


The Hannibal (Mo.) Journal, of the U1th ult., gives 
an account ofa fatal rencontre, on the Wednesday 
previous, at New London, Mo., which resulted in the 
death ofa man named James Mosely, and the wound- 
ing of Dabney Jones, which will probably prove fa- 
tal. Mosely stabbed Jones, when the son of the lat- 
ter pulled out a pistol and shot the former dead. 


The West Tennessee Whig says, that on the 22d 
ult., a son of Mr, James W, Haley, aged about 
sixteen years, was murdered, as is supposed, by 
a negro woman, who was at work with him, ina field 
some distance from the house. Hus face and head 
were much mangled by blows froma hoe, and his 
throat was cut nearly from ear to ear. ‘The woman 
ran off, but several persons went in pursuit of her. 


Quarrels at Vicksburg —We yesterday mentioned 
that a duel had taken place between Thomas E. Rob- 
insand a young man named Downs, in which the lat- 
ter was wounded. 

A day or two after, Dr. Macklin, who acted as the 
friend of Mr. Downs, ealled upon Walter Hickey, 
Esq., the editor of the Sentinel, for an explanation in 
relation to some remarks made by him about the duel 
The explanation was not altogether satisfactory to 
Dr. M., who collared his opponent and commenced 
shaking him. Mr. H., who was pushed into an alley 
way, drew a revolving pistul and fired two shots at 
Dr. M., one of which gave hima severe wound in 
the breast—one account says a mortal wound. 


Arrest for Murder.—A man named Allen Jones 
was arrested yesterday, on board the steamboat Fort 
Townson, by Mr. B. C, Williams, charged with kill- 
ingamanin the State of Arkansas, about a month 
since, by shooting him with a gun. Jones is a man 
about 40 years of age, and resided in Arkansas. He 
was arrested at the time he committed the murder, 
but succeeded in making his escape.—V. O. Picayune, 
May 7. 


*The people in this city of vice still richly merit 
the notorious character they have long since estab- 
lished It is not an uncommon thing for them to 
stab and shoot each other in the streets. There has 
been neo less than six or seven men killed in the city 
and vicinity within the last few weeks, and still the 
perpetrators of such atrocious deeds go unpunished. I 
have been infurmed that a duel was fought yesterday, 
(Sabbath day,) on the opposite side of the river from 
this place, between two of the city dignitaries, called 
Roberts and Maxcy, distance 12 paces; muskets with 
ounce balls were the weapons ; the first shot took ef- 
fect in Maxcy’s bosom, making considerable of an a- 
perture, but not mortally wounding him, he wished to 
have a second shot, but it was thought advisable by 
his seconds to postpone it to some future occasion, as 
he was weakened very much by loss of blood, One 
of Maxcy's seconds was killed to-day in a street fight 
be Roberts’s second. Hammet, editor of the Vicks- 
burg Whig, (the same man who shot Ryan, editor of 
the Sentinel, a few weeks ago,) is challenged to fight 
another duel by by a man from Buoyan Sara, and he 
being a good marksman, will of course accept the 
chalienge.—[ Vicksburg correspondent of the Ohio 
Register ] - 


Murder.—A correspondent writing from Hamilton- 
ville, (N. C..) under date of May 23, 1844, to the edi- 
tor of the Fayetteville Observer, says: 


In haste | write to inform you of a most atrocious 
murder committed in Wilkes county, on the body of 
Major Peyton, His body was found on the evening 
of the 2ist inst., about one anda half miles from 
Wilkesborough, on the Burke road, shot through, and 
entirely lifeless. It is supposed he was shot from his 
horse. A man by the name of James Underwood has 
been taken up and committed to jail on suspicion. 
Major Peyton was a young man of family ; has repre- 
sented the county in the Legislature.’ 


Horrible durder.—We understand that a most atro- 
cious murder was committed in Wilkes county, N, C., 
last week. A young gentleman of great respectabili- 
ty, who was in possession of a considerable sum of 
money, by the name of W, W. Peden, was shot on 
the public highway, Two men have been arrested, 
and are in prison, charged with the perpetration of 
the crime.—Raleigh (N. C. ) Register, June 4, 


Murder.—Jesse Watson, of Fulton, Itawamba Co. 
Mississippi, was barbarously murdered on the 17th 








sylvania district, died a few days since at Montrose. 


ult., by three men named Brooke, father and two sons. 
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DR. Cll. FREDERICK GEIST, ~ 
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To Abolitionists 
AND FRIENDS IN GENERAI. 


JOHN P. COBURN 
| eoemasere his friends and customers, that he bas 
removed from No, 8 Brattle-street, to 
51 Cornhill and 24 Brattlesstreet 
Where he continues his same line of business, with 
an addition, viz : 


CLOTHING, 


Cut aud made in the neatest and most fashion. 
style. He has also taken considerable pains to select 
A FIRST RATE CUTTER, who will give hisa- 
tention to cutting only. He has selected an assor- 
ment of the most fashionable CLOTHS, viz: Brow: 
cloths, Cassimeres, Doeskins, ‘Tweeds, as well a 
VESTINGS of the latest style, all of which he wil 
make up in the most fashionable style, and on reason- 
able terms, and will take GENTLEMEN'S OFF. 
CAST GARMENTS in pay, or part pay 


Please give him a call, if you wish to be used wel 
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